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THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


Trying to read the signs of the times is always a haz- 
ardous undertaking, almost as much so as trying to foretell 
the state of the weather, because one is so likely to have his 
predictions made void, by leaving out of account some ap- 
parently unimportant and undreamed of thing, which has 
proved to be the most essential factor in the solution of the 
problem. Tacitus saw nothing in Christianity but a “vile 
superstition.” Noone imagined that France would be de- 
livered by an ignorant peasant girl; and no thinker of the 
fifteenth century, looking sadly into the future, would have 
discerned the power that was to throw off the yoke of 
Roman ecclesiasticism, exercising at that time an almost om- 
nipotent sway over Western Europe, in the mighty powers 
that were slumbering in the soul of Martin Luther, as he 
prayed in his cell for the sense of the divine forgiveness or 
felt for the first time the electric force of the great apostle’s 
words, “ The just shall live by faith.” The data beneath 
and beyond the consideration of those who strive to forecast 
the state of the future may be, and often are, sufficient to 
render every conclusion based upon undoubted fact erro- 
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neous. Despite all this, no one doubts the value of endeay- 
oring to derive from a view of the facts which lie on the 
surface some conception of the present condition and pros- 
pects of religious thought: this, and this alone, is the object 
of this paper. 

In speaking of the religious world, we shall confine our- 
selves to a consideration of that portion of it which is 
included in Western Christendom. Eastern Christianity 
has been in a state of suspended animation for over one 
thousand years, and during all that time has exerted little 
or no influence of a religious nature upon Western Europe. 
Western Christianity may be regarded as manifesting itself 
in three forms,— Roman Catholicism, dogmatic Protestant- 
ism, and liberal Christianity. This classification may not 
be altogether acceptable to the ritualistic portion of the 
Church, which resolutely disclaims any sympathy with 
Protestantism, and which imagines itself hostile to Roman 
Catholicism. But, in a general view like this, the dividing 
line which separates it from the latter is so indistinct and 
wavering that it is not necessary to change our classifica- 
tion to give it a place separate and apart. (The same 
thought will also apply to the old Catholics.) 

And, now, let us first try from facts which are at hand to 
form some idea of the condition of Roman Catholicism. 
From one point of view, it seems to have great advantages, 
advantages which perhaps belong to no other religious or- 
ganization in the world. Fifteen centuries of the rule of 
men endowed with the genius for organization, of men like 
Leo I., Gregory I. and VII., and Innocent III., have re- 
sulted in the formation of a religious body, in which every 
man has his place, and in which, as far as human weakness 
will allow, the right man finds the right place. The 
preacher is put in the pulpit, the scholar in the study, the 
man of executive ability on the Episcopal throne. The 
least possible waste of force in misdirected effort is allowed. 
The spirit of Latin order and subordination to authority 
has permeated every part, and rendered this Church a most 
effective instrument for doing its purposed work. Car- 
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dinal Wiseman says (Lectures on the Doctrines of the 
Church, Lect. I., pp. 24, 26) that converts to Catholicism 
give, as the motives of their conversion, “ motives as va- 
ried as the different pursuits in which each of the writers 
was engaged”; while, on the other hand, converts to Prot- 
estantism give only one motive,—*“ that whatsoever is not in 
the Bible cannot be true in religion or an article of faith.” 
Roman Catholicism has many attractions, Protestantism but 
one. There is much force in the assertion, so far as the 
manifold attraction which Roman Catholicism possesses is 
concerned. 

The grandeur of her service, and the sacred associations 
which it suggests, appeal with mighty power to the esthetic 
and devotional nature. The great names of heroes, saints, 
martyrs, scholars, philanthropists, and divines, impress the 
imagination with a sentiment of reverence and affection 
for the Church, to which they gladly gave the tribute of 
their genius, their devotion, and their blood. To the mind 
terrified with its own disquiet and unrest, in the midst of 
a great world conflict, it comes with an assurance of cer- 
tainty, on the basis of a venerable and long venerated 
authority. To the heart burdened with its secret guilt 
or hidden sorrow, it offers relief, by its willingness to hear 
its disclosures, to guide the sufferer on his way, and to give 
him visible assurance of the divine pardon and love. 

So much for its internal condition and power to charm, by 
its many-sided character, all minds and hearts. What can 
be said of its external influence and success in the nine- 
teenth century? It has had enough success to effectually 
refute the provincial notion of English-speaking Protes- 
tants that it had no influence over any but weak and igno- 
rant minds, and no power of revival after it had once been 
stricken down. So long as only members of the English 
nobility became her converts, the notion remained without 
any serious contradiction. These, it might be contended, 
were led more by vague and romantic feeling than by 
clear intellectual perceptions. But, when John Henry 
Newman, the intellectual peer of Carlyle or Mill or Spen- 
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cer, and endowed with a religious insight incomparably be- 
yond theirs, submitted to the authority of the Church of 
Rome, men were compelled to acknowledge that the spell 
of the old sorceress was potent still. More than this, 
Catholicism, which had been dead in England for more than 
two hundred years, seemed to rise out of its tomb, not, 
to be sure, in all its ancient external splendor, yet with 
marvellous beauty. For it is significant, that while under 
James II. there was not a writer among the Catholics, 
with the exception of Dryden, who could write English 
that had any intrinsic literary attraction, she finds de- 
fenders to-day among writers unsurpassed in the beauty 
and clearness of their style, such as Manning, Mivart, and 
Newman. In France, at the time of the great Revolution, 
the Roman Catholic Church seemed to have been utterly 
swept out of the land. The revival of its influence seemed 
as impossible as the revival of the feudal system. But it 
has revived. Not indeed with its ancient wealth, not with 
such great social prestige, but as a more effective agent 
than in any past period of its history. Despite poverty, 
despite the hatred of great classes, it has reorganized and 
reconquered. There must be a wondrous vitality in an in- 
stitution which can endure such an ordeal. In the cities of 
the United States, which half a century ago were hardly 
conscious of, the existence of Catholicism, its cathedrals 
to-day hide the modest meeting-houses of Protestantism, 
while their streets are thronged with its followers. In Ger- 
many, it has contended, not altogether unsuccessfully, with 
the invincible power of Bismarck. 

But we should be badly mistaken if we regarded these 
successes, great as they appear, as conclusive proofs of the 
triumphant march of Roman Catholicism to ultimate vic- 
tory. There is another view of the matter. These victo- 
ries in England, in France and America, are to a great 
extent more apparent than real. In England, the people 
who have become its converts are almost entirely composed 
of those whose logical position, even as nominal Protestants, 
must sooner or later have led them to Rome. The revival 
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which so startled England was simply the result of the 
dawning conviction that the idea of an authoritative Church, 
and the notion of one true Church, could not find a satis- 
factory home in the Church of England. It was the result 
of the discovery that, although there was only one true 
Church which could speak with authoritative voice, this 
Church would not assume that position, and could not, or 
at least did not, speak with authority. Those to whom this 
became evident abandoned the Church of England for that 
of Rome. 

But their departure was not the result of a revival of new 
principles: it was the result of the discovery of the real 
meaning of principles which had always been maintained. 
Their secession involved change of name, not change of 
ideas. The recovery of the Church in France is easily 
accounted for by the reaction, which might have been antici- 
pated after such an extreme manifestation of the irreligious 
spirit as was seen in the French Revolution. Many were 
terrified by the results which sceptical opinions had ren- 
dered possible. Many more had been silenced, but not con- 
vinced, and were ready therefore to’ enter the temples of 
religion, and worship at their altars with the fervor of 
souls who have learned the preciousness of a blessing by 
the deprivation of it. Others thought they beheld in the 
Church a check upon the aberrations of the modern spirit ; 
while still others, on the contrary, imagined it to be the 
appointed agent of Deity for leading the people steadily, 
and in orderly way, in the path of modern progress. All 
these motives conspired to show men how much they needed 
a faith. Roman Catholicism was the only faith that offered 
itself in impressive and commanding form. And so it was 
that all these causes, the utterance of long-silent lips, the 
terror of men frightened by the spirit they had evoked, the 
desire of reactionists to retard further movement, and that 
of enthusiasts to insure orderly progress, the intensified 
perception of the value of religion in souls long denied its 
ministrations,—all tended to restore the only form of relig- 
ion which was possible for France. So that it may be said 
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that the revival of Catholicism in France was not an acqui- 
sition, but a re-conquest. The Church was not in the atti- 
tude of the Roman Empire when it conquered Asia under 
Pompey. It was more in the position of the empire when 
under the leadership of Belisarius it wrested Italy from the 
dominion of the Goths. In the United States, the growth 
of Catholicism is due very little, if any, to conversion, almost 
altogether to immigration. If the descendants of Catholic 
immigrants were taken out of the population, the Catholic 
population and influence would be practically null. This 
has sometimes been admitted by Catholic writers. On the 
other hand, the spirit of resistance to mere authority grows 
by contact with free institutions; and relapses from the old 
faith almost counterbalance its gains by accessions from 
other countries. There are still other evidences of the 
relaxed hold of Roman Catholicism upon the world. Cardi- 
nal Manning says (Zrue Story of the Vatican Council) that 
there is no longer a Catholic government in Europe. There 
are indeed Catholic peoples, but no government guided 
by reference to Catholic principles. Belgium and France 
are overwhelmingly Catholic. Yet, in spite of the ener- 
getic labors and frantic appeals of the clergy, that Church 
is unable to control or direct public instruction. This 
can mean only one of two things: either that indifference 
to the Church is so great that men are careless whether 
it instructs their children or not, or that their hostility 
is so bitter that they will not permit it. In either case, the 
condition of the Church is not one that indicates any great 
degree of influence over the public mind. It indicates that 
the Church exists by the operation of the law of habit and 
by sufferance, not as it once did by its power to produce 
profound conviction of its claims, and to direct the cur- 
rents of national thought. Prof. Schulte, in an article on 
“ The Religious Condition of Germany,” Contemporary Re- 
view, August, 1879, says, “It is a rare thing for Protestant 
girls to attend the Catholic schools; while on the other 
hand Catholic girls belonging to the middle classes, and 
still more frequently those belonging to higher social grades, 
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are found attending the Protestant schools.” As the result, 
“the Catholics frequently grow up mere indifferentists.” 
The same writer goes on to say that in Vienna the churches 
are not well filled, and that, in most of the Catholic States 
of Germany, secret unbelief hides itself under a formal 
heartless performance of the necessary rites of the Church. 
The more carefully one regards the present State of Roman 
Catholicism, the more must he be impressed by the resem- 
blance between that state and the condition of the Roman 
Empire during the period of its decadence. Both maintain 
their organic form by the force of long-continued habit. 
Both for that reason are stronger in appearance than all 
hostile forces. Both continue to win new victories in spite 
of constantly waning power. Both impress the imagination 
by the memory of past achievements and the influence of 
world historic names. And as the one seemed an abiding 
force centuries after its real life had vanished, so doubtless 
will Roman Catholicism have a show of vitality long after 
all actual power has gone from it forever. 

2. Asin estimating the actual strength and influence of 
Roman Catholicism we are deceived by its external appear- 
ance, and so allow our judgments to be unduly influenced by 
our imagination, so, in the formation of an opinion as to the 
real position of dogmatic Protestantism, we are in danger of 
regarding the results due to the operation of causes effica- 
cious in former times as indicative of, its real condition in 
the present. We forget that motion continues long after 
the force producing it has ceased to act. In considering 
the present condition of dogmatic Protestantism, we must 
not merely ask the statistician to compute the number of 
church members and church buildings, and the vast practical 
work it is doing. The vital inquiry is, Are the forces which 
made dogmatic Protestantism what it is as efficient now as 
they once were? No one will deny that it does present an 
imposing appearance, and does still have a deep and per- 
vasive influence. Three hundred and fifty years of expe- 
rience have taught it wiser methods, and enabled it to make 
a profound impression upon modern thought and action. 
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Its greatest power to-day consists in the fact that it has 
been the teacher of a great part of Western Christianity for 
so long a period. The system of faith which was shaped 
by the intellectual genius of Calvin has been so long 
preached as the only authoritative system of divine things, 
the only authentic revelation of God’s ways to man, that it 
has imbued thought and feeling with its peculiar hues. 
Never perhaps in the history of the world has a philosophy 
of religion so resolutely logical, so submissive to all the 
conclusions flowing from its principles, so purely intellect- 
ual, and yet so awfully commanding, received such wide 
and deep acceptance. From time to time there have been 
those who have abandoned some of its sterner teachings, 
only however to learn that they had sacrificed logical con- 
sistency to affection. The Arminian devises his system to 
evade the harsher principles of Calvinism only to be told, 
and truly told, that his prayers are still Calvinistic. There 
are men and women to-day who for years have never heard 
the system preached, who in hours of weakness and depres- 
sion speak its language, as men and women often speak 
the long-forgotten language which they learned at their 
mother’s knees. To the wicked or frivolous who have 
never thought upon these themes, to those who have been 
too eager in the pursuit of lower good to notice the move- 
ments of the spiritual life, to become religious means the 
acceptance of all the so-called evangelical theory of religion. 
That is the reason why so many turn to the churches of 
that faith, when they begin to think seriously. They can- 
not conceive of religion as existing under any other form 
or as manifesting itself in any other way. Dogmatic Prot- 
estantism is the religion of the people at the present time, 
because the theology of the people to-day is what was the 
theology of the schools centuries ago. To know what the 
theologians of a former generation taught, one needs only 
to discover what the masses, who have any religious ideas, 
implicitly accept to-day. No body of divines would declare, 
with the authors of the Helvetic Confession, the doctrine 
of the verbal inspiration. But the rank and file of the 
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laity in England and America stiil regard some such state- 
ment as the only guarantee that they have in every part 
of the Bible an infallible revelation from God. Not even 
the sternest believer in everlasting punishment among the- 
ological professors to-day teaches that that punishment is a 
material one, but numbers of religious people accept such a 
view and are willing, and even demand, to have it preached. 
The popular strength, therefore, of dogmatic Protestantism 
consists in its being the representative of a form of thought 
which has had time to permeate great bodies of men, and 
which, the habit of their minds having made most easily 
comprehensible, makes it appear to be necessarily true. 
This state of things may continue indefinitely. By the 
force of its organization around ideas to which many have 
become habituated, it will increase its membership, build 
new churches, and pursue its great missionary work at 
home and in foreign lands. But that is not the question 
to be answered. There were as many nominal Catholics 
and more churches built fifty years before the Reformation 
in England than in any preceding time. The real question 
is, Are the forces which constituted dogmatic Protestantism 
still powerful? Is the basis on which it stands as secure ? 
Does it exert the same influence upon the minds of those 
whose thought is forming the future as it did one century 
ago? The old stand-point of dogmatic Protestantism, what- 
ever may be said of its truth, was dignified and impressive. 
Its preachers came with a “ Thus saith the Lord,” for every 
doctrine they stated. The Bible was their religion, and to 
them it seemed to reveal substantially only one system of 
divine things. What Calvin and Luther, Knox and Edwards 
taught, was not a philosophy with the greater amount of 
probability in its favor, but the revealed will of Jehovah. 
Speaking as they did with assurance, they impressed the 
same sense of certainty upon the minds and hearts of their 
hearers. The progress of human thought has greatly les- 
sened that impression. Too many opposing systems have 
found their justification in the Bible for any one to feel 
certain that his is and must be the only true one. It is no 


2 
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longer a divinely attested verity which dogmatic Prot- 
estantism can present, but only a probable deduction from 
certain passages and texts. The ground which so long 
seemed firm quakes under the feet, and threatens to swal- 
low the inquirer in the abysses of scepticism. In this 
position, some bodies have attempted to make their creeds 
the guide to the interpretation of Scripture. To say noth- 
ing of the fact that this is a contradiction of the spirit of 
Protestantism and opens the way toward absolute church 
authority and thence to Rome, it involves as many difficul- 
ties as those from which it seeks to escape. 

The Church of England, for example, may claim that the 
Thirty-nine Articles should be the key to the interpretation 
of Scripture. But the question arises, How interpret the 
articles themselves. By Scripture? By no means, for the 
articles interpret the Scriptures, and not the Scriptures 
the articles. By reference to the authors of the articles? 
They differed in their theological conceptions. By refer- 
ence to the particular author of a particular article? That 
cannot be determined. By an appeal to the Fathers? Who 
will interpret the Fathers? By an appeal to church au- 
thority? Which church? 

Dean Stanley, in his Essays on Church and State, quotes 
the remark of an eminent cardinal,—that the modern crit- 
icism of the Bible would make an end of systems of dog- 
matic theology. His remark was based upon the perception 
that these systems were founded upon a notion of the Bible 
which modern criticism was fast destroying. But he might 
have said that, taking the Bible as it stands, it furnishes 
little certain proof for the doctrines of evangelical Protes- 
tantism. Taking it as it stands, there is nothing that will 
warrant the belief in the absolute Deity of Jesus, and there 
are just as many difficulties to be overcome by the followers 
of Athanasius as those of Socinus. But, passing this by, it 
is easy to see how our modern criticism of even orthodox 
pattern is every day sapping the foundations on which so 
many of the dogmatic systems of Protestantism rest. The 
minds of men cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that 
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the words of the Old and New Testaments are not divinely 
chosen and guarded words, but words whose meaning was 
often fixed by those who transmitted them. They cannot 
fail to have their confidence shaken in a system of faith 
based on the language of books, which are acknowledged 
more and more to be often made up of fragments of his- 
tory, woven together not even by one, but by many hands. 
They will at least ask whether all these hands were infal- 
libly guided. People will want to know whether, if it is 
true, as Pressensé says, that the genealogies of Jesus in 
Matthew and Luke cannot be reconciled, if many other 
things narrated in them may not be irreconcilable. They 
will want to know, if it is true that Matthew had a genea- 
logical table which was defective, whether it may not also 
be true that much of the oral and written material upon 
which he and the other Evangelists depended may not like- 
wise be defective. They will be anxious to have writers 
of the life of Jesus, like Neander, to state exactly how far 
the subjective and objective in the gospel story can be 
sundered, and whether the separation cannot be carried 
farther than it has been hitherto. As such inquiries rise 
in men’s minds, few will be so bold as to build systems of 
faith on the shifting sands of the Bible letter. But, if sys- 
tems cannot be maintained on this basis, they can be main- 
tained on no other. Catholicism appeals to the Church to 
decide what doctrines are to be believed. This, however, 
dogmatic Protestantism cannot do, without throwing itself 
into the embrace of its ancient foe. For there is just as 
much historic support in the history of the first six cen- 
turies of the Church for dogmas it rejects as for those it 
accepts. 

Newman Smyth has lately written an excellent book,— 
promise, it is to be hoped, of still better things,— entitled 
Old Faiths in New Light. He accepts many of the conclu- 
sions of modern criticism in regard to the formation of 
many of the books of the Bible, and doubtless would admit 
much of the moral and scientific objection to the narratives 
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as they have usually been interpreted. He views these 
books as elements in the development of the religious life 
of a nation, supernaturally guided, and destined to be the 
religious teacher of humanity. In consequence, he escapes 
the attack of criticism from many points. The books hav- 
ing an immediate reference are adapted to an immediate 
purpose, and so do not, and must not, transcend the moral 
or scientific conceptions of the age in which they were 
written. Nevertheless, he claims that there is much in 
these books which has universal and perpetual validity. 
Much of this is welcome. Theologians would have saved 
themselves from many erroneous conceptions of morality and 
religion, and would at the same time have had their eyes 
opened to behold larger and better conceptions of them 
both, if they had accepted the idea of an historical develop- 
ment in revelation. But the inquiry arises, How upon this 
view of the Bible are we to form a dogmatic system of the- 
ology,—a system based upon divine authority? It is not 
enough any longer to quote texts, since these may have 
reference only to immediate events, without expressing a 
permanent principle. What elements in man’s nature are 
to determine what is permanent and what is transient? 
Nothing else than man’s reason under the influence of his 
moral and spiritual nature. But it is clear enough that this 
is not the way in which dogmatic Protestantism formerly 
appealed to men, and by so doing became a power in the 
world. It is not this kind of thinking that supports it with 
the people to-day. Between the old faith and the old faith 
in new light, there is a world-wide difference. The old faith 
said to men: Here is a book from God, which will teach 
you the true relations of God and man. Before its utter- 
ances, let man’s reason be silent and submit itself. But, 
illumined by the new light, it says, “ Here is a book with a 
progressive revelation, whose eternal principles you must 
discern by the use of reason, guided by the moral and spir- 
itual nature.” In the old faith, God made a revelation: in 
the new, man makes a discovery. He is a wise man who 
can distinguish between this and rationalism. A theology 
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growing out of such a conception of revelation may indeed 
claim to be based upon such revelation; but it will soon 
become clear enough that it is based upon the present per- 
ceptions of the spiritual nature, guided by its knowledge 
of the conclusions of science, criticism, and history. But 
this is not the source from which the old Protestantism 
derived its strength; and for it to take such a position is 
for it to change its base altogether. It may be called an 
evolution: it ought to be called a transformation. In a 
vague way, people are beginning to realize how inadequate 
and uncertain the old foundations of their theologies really 
are. It is often remarked by nominally orthodox people, 
“ All denominations are more liberal than they used to be.” 
The statement is really an acknowledgment of the con- 
fused views of the people, and the different light in which 
they now view the dogmas of the particular body to which 
they belong. So long as they were certain that their whole 
system of faith was true, they could consistently and in 
a genuine way refuse to hold fellowship with those who 
were in error. Now, however, that doubts as to many parts 
of their little systems have forced their way in, and things 
once deemed essential are placed in the background as in- 
different, the feeling prevails that perhaps even a Unitarian 
or a Universalist is not so very much in error, and that 
goodness of life and sincerity of purpose are, after all, the 
best fruits of the spirit. That liberality, so far as it exists, 
is inconsistent with dogmatic Protestantism ; and it is a con- 
fession of the feebler conviction which the evangelical sys- 
tems produce. It is the beginning of the end of dogmatic 
Protestantism. The first thought that will force itself upon 
the popular mind must be, If one dogma is surrendered, 
why not all? If mistaken judgments have been made as to 
the nature of inspiration and the damnation of non-elect 
infants, why not also in relation to the person of Christ or 
the nature of the atonement? Dogmatic Protestantism 
to-day furnishes the spectacle of a Church which believes 
in a dogmatic, divinely revealed system of faith, but which 
has no system to which it unqualifiedly submits. In this 
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posture it will stand, supported by the prestige it has ac- 
quired by past victories, gaining adherents, who consciously 
or unconsciously are influenced not by the formal state- 
ments of its dogmas, but by the opportunity it furnishes for 
social and religious development, which a well-organized 
body can always offer; but it cannot be a growing body, 
it cannot exert an uplifting power, in such an equivocal posi- 
tion. It may be that some religious genius will lead in new 
directions, such as those indicated by Newman Smyth; and 
so it may become anew an inspiring force in the world. For 
this, all who reverence Protestantism for what it has done, 
for all the blessed associations that surround it, for the sake 
of the power for organized effort it possesses, must heartily 
pray. But this is rather the expectation of faith than the 
perception of what now seems probable. At the present, 
too timid to advance, too bold to retreat, it remains upon 
the field, a body mighty indeed, but distracted by opposing 
counsels and perplexed by antagonistic aims. 

And now, doubtless, liberal Christians are ready to raise 
a cry of victory, and to imagine that the long-fought battle 
is over. Such rejoicing comes too soon; for the enemy is 
still on the field, by no means prepared to surrender. Nor 
does the defeat of either Roman Catholicism or dogmatic 
Protestantism necessarily imply the triumph of liberal 
Christianity. Tendencies of thought and feeling may be 
away from these. But tendencies have little value, except 
as they are wisely used. And, unless so used, they may take 
a direction quite different from our fond anticipation. If 
men were swayed only by reasonable considerations, if they 
always followed the logical results of their accepted princi- 
ples, if they clearly saw the whole field of thought, if they 
never rushed to extremes, if they were not so often influ- 
enced by everything more than by the actual fact, then it 
might be enough for liberal Christianity instead of fighting 
to stand and wait, and have the victor’s wreath placed upon 
its brows. But, until men have attained to such a condition, 
anticipations so fond must often end in the bitterest disap- 
pointment. It is best, then, to view the condition and pros- 
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pects of liberal Christianity in the light of sober fact, to 
view men not as they ought to be, but as they are. Such 
a view, while it may not create such self-satisfaction in the 
present, may do what is far better,— prepare for wiser and 
more patient work in the future. The fact is that human 
nature is influenced ten times by external considerations, 
where it is influenced once by the highest and purest inter- 
nal motives. Some in their own thought will readily admit 
the unsoundness of the theological positions they implicitly 
profess, but are unwilling to abandon them at the cost of 
the sacrifice of social enjoyment. 

They dislike to break long-continued associations, often 
linked together by tenderest memories. Others are unwill- 
ing to be troubled by such thoughts. They have care 
enough, they say, with things real and tangible, vexations 
and sorrows so abound that they are unwilling to bestow 
any time upon theological speculations. Still others have 
thought a little, just enough to get somewhat confused and 
puzzled; and there they stop. These content themselves 
with the easy assurance that there will be trouble in believ- 
ing anything, and so they might as well remain contented 
with the ideas to which they have at any rate grown accus- 
tomed. The remark made by Archbishop Whately, that it 
makes all the difference in the world whether a man asks 
first if anything is true or if it is expedient, shows a pro- 
found insight into the facts of human nature. 

Selfish love of ease, regard for pleasant associations, the 
frantic and all-absorbing pursuit of gain, and the indiffer- 
ence which accepts the habitual instead of the actual,— all 
these keep men in the old paths, and are foes more effectual 
in stopping the onward movement of liberal Christianity 
than even the ablest intellectual attacks upon it. Exclude 
all who belong to these classes, and it can be easily seen 
how few remain who will be determined in taking their 
position by the simple love of truth. Nor are we able to 
claim all these, few as they are. For there are those who 
are prepared to endure, and who have actually endured, 
hardship and loss for the love of truth, who wiil not remain 
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contented with the moderate and mediating position of lib- 
eral Christianity. In Italy and in France, such persons do 
not go from Roman Catholicism to liberal Christianity: they 
usually rush into atheism. The masses, who in England 
and America have lost all faith in the dogmas of the Church, 
do not throng liberal Christian churches to find a better 
explanation of Christianity: they at once leap to the con- 
clusion that all religious conceptions are baseless. And 
they do so, because it is easier to occupy a position of abso- 
lute negation than one which is made up of affirmation and 
denial. Robert Browning puts this feeling into the mouth 
of the Bishop, in “ Bishop Blougran’s Apology ” : — 


“T cut, and cut again. 
First cut the liquefaction, what comes last 
But Fichte’s clever cut at God himself? 
Experimentalize on sacred things ? 
I trust nor hand, nor eye, nor heart, nor brain, 
To stop betimes : they all get drunk alike.” 


Liberal Christianity can have a natural attraction only for 
those who, dissatisfied with the old interpretations of Chris- 
tian life, still have deep love for spiritual things and ear- 
nest desire for the truth. These are its natural friends and 
its only effective supporters. From all others, it can only 
expect hostility or apathy. And liberal Christians will 
make a fatal mistake if they dream of gaining strength 
and influence by statements so nebulous and so universally 
inclusive that even those who deny all spiritual realities 
can ally themselves with them, and speak from their pulpits. 
If they intend to form a debating club or a school of phi- 
losophy, they might naturally and wisely pursue such a 
policy. But if they wish to form a church, with a faith to 
offer to the world, and a positive and definite work for a 
definite end, such a course is self-destructive. 

It must also be admitted that those who naturally belong 
to the ranks of liberal Christians are not, as a rule, those 
who make the most effective propagandists. Some are 
offended with perhaps only one or two points in the ortho- 
dox systems; and, when these are dropped out or thrown 
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into the background, they are willing to allow all the remain- 
ing claims of these systems, or at least have little or no 
inclination to act in opposition to them. Others, by reason 
of the very causes which make them liberal Christians, often 
lack aggressiveness. They have taken a large view of 
human thought and action. And the largeness of their 
view, while it tends to give “sweetness and light,” deprives 
them of force. They seem unable to come to a fixed deci- 
sion for which they can do battle with an undivided heart. 
Like one of the characters in Arthur Helps’ Realmah, 
“The lines of their thought are all parallel, and never con- 
verge in a focus.” Particular cases might easily be cited, 
which would seem to disprove this; but it cannot be denied 
that the normal effect of wider vision is decreased zeal for 
action in any special direction. Perhaps, in the long run, 
there is more value in wise contemplation than in ready 
action; but for the present moment a religious body is 
strong or weak, according to its capacity for earnest activity. 

From the nature of its position, liberal Christianity is com- 
pelled to give views of divine things which are more or less 
unfamiliar. In doing so, the discussion of central themes 
becomes a necessity. But necessary and valuable as this 
discussion is, it must be confessed that to most minds it 
is repulsive. Unless one is prepared by reflection or the 
sense of his needs, he will have no interest, and will go 
where he can hear what he can more easily understand, 
because it has been oftener repeated. As a consequence of 
this disposition, liberal Christian congregations are almost 
exclusively composed of those who have had leisure to 
think and of those who have been induced by special con- 
ditions to meditate theological problems. Among such, the 
masses feel strangely. However kindly they might be 
welcomed, they would feel that the atmosphere was too 
rare, and turn elsewhere. Liberal Christianity is not the 
church of the masses. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is always warning his readers against 
unduly developing dominant characteristics. It is good 
advice, not only for nations, but for religious orzanizations 


3 
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as well. For it is always so easy to float with the current, 
to go in the direction in which all are eagerly pressing. 

But experience always proves that, while this may be easy 
for the preacher and agreeable to the hearer, it is not con- 
sistent with the complete and harmonious development of 
either. It is simply to exaggerate the qualities which nat- 
ural inclination already emphasizes unduly. It must be 
acknowledged that it is just this course which has been 
pursued and eagerly demanded among liberal Christians, 
until the abnormal development of characteristic qualities 
has become an element of weakness. The liberal Christian 
movement was essentially a revolt of the intellect against 
certain interpretations of the Christian consciousness. Nat- 
urally, it was most attractive to the intellectual tempera- 
ment. Instead of concluding that the intellectual side 
needed less development than the emotional and spiritual, 
it was taken for granted that all the strength of the pulpit 
should be devoted to calling into exercise the intellectual 
faculties. In a religious*body born in a time of theological 
controversy, the critical temper was of course predominant. 
It needed therefore no special certainty, no exclusive care. 
Yet it is this temper which the liberal Christian is ever 
urging on to fresh attempts. The abandonment of dogmas 
which for ages have been identified with feelings the most 
sacred must to some extent foster a spirit of unbelief, not 
only in the value of the dogmatic statement, but also in 
the value of the vital truth it contained. 

The rejection of particular theories about religion gen- 
erates a disposition toward scepticism in regard to the 
reality of that even which is not form, but substance. 
Now, the effort of liberal Christianity should have been to 
strengthen the things that remain. Instead of that, its work 
has tended too much to minimize faith and to maximize 
doubt. Doubt has been made to appear, not what it really 
is, one step in. human progress, but its final goal. Intel- 
lectualism is inclined to discard sentiment, to ignore the 
devotional element, to undervalue the importance of the 
spiritual nature. It should have been taught that its incli- 
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nation was a wrong one, and that a full view of human 
nature would show that man is made, not only to know, but 
also to feel and adore. Instead of doing that, liberal Chris- 
tianity has glorified intellectualism before those who should 
have been taught most carefully its limitations, while at 
the same time it has subordinated, if not aJtogether ignored, 
those elements in our nature which are as necessary as the 
intellectual faculties in the formation of character. Liberal 
Christianity was an attempt to gain freedom to think. It 
claimed that, without freedom, true progress was impossible. 
Men became liberal Christians because they firmly believed 
this. It is easy to see that these did not need to be im- 
pressed every Sunday with the idea that freedom was the 
one thing needful. Strangely enough it is these very ones 
who have too often been taught that freedom to find the 
truth is almost, if not quite, as good as the truth itself. The 
consequences of this undue emphasis upon its dominant 
characteristics have become evident, and they are just what 
any one acquainted with human nature would have antici- 
pated. The intellect calmly and coldly considers the great 
questions of the religious life as purely speculative prob- 
lems. It seems more anxious to solve the problem than to 
minister by means of a correct solution to the needs of man. 
The zeal of criticism has eaten up the desire for creative 
action. Everything has become the subject of dissection, 
almost nothing the object of enthusiasm and trust. The 
dominancy of this spirit has in many cases ended in ossifica- 
tion of the heart. That religious body whose supreme 
function is criticism, however skilful it may be in its special 
work, will never be a regenerating power in human society. 

Unbelief, at any rate a sense of uncertainty as to the 
most central convictions of the soul, has become too much 
a characteristic attitude. People seem to be afraid to 
believe anything because it has been believed. Doubt has 
become the permanent state of the soul, and to be scep- 
tical about everything is regarded by many as the sign of 
a spirit far in advance. But the world is as little inspired 
by doubt as it is heated by ice. And it is as impossible to 
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base earnest endeavor and a spirit of self-devotion upon a 
sceptical spirit as it would be to rear St. Peter’s at Rome 
upon quicksand. The spirit of devotion has in many in- 
stances been reduced to a minimum. The minister often 
prays, and knows by the icy chill in his heart that the 
people are not praying with him. To many, the prayer 
seems something to be endured for the sake of the sermon. 
The lack of a fervent spirit shows itself in the character 
of the singing. Too often, alas! is it true that 


“ Hosannas linger on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 


Freedom, pushed to the extreme, has resulted in separating 
men from one another, and in producing a strange indif- 
ference to the results it should bring when used and not 
abused. 

The souls that demand something more than freedom to 
wander become sadly weary. They are not satisfied with 
that privilege. They feel as the sick man must feel, when 
told by the English apothecary — forbidden by law to pre- 
scribe — that he has no right to tell him what to take, but 
that he is at liberty to take whatever he can find on the 
shelves. It will not do to say, Take whatever you can find, 
to the soul so sadly in need of healing. It needs a definite 
truth; and liberty to find what it needs, in its present con- 
dition, is mockery. In view of these results, it is easy to see 
that, to make liberal Christianity a prevailing and efficient 
power, it must pursue a. policy different from the one to 
which it has been accustomed. 

In doing that, it need not forbid the intellect all the rights 
to which it has a just claim. It need not shut its eyes to 
the most searching criticism in all departments of thought. 
It need not pretend to a belief, when it does not actually 
have one. It need not make sentiment an excuse for not 
beholding actual fact, or deny to the faculties the fullest 
freedom. To do these things would make it other than it 
essentially is. But it can make itself a power for good in 
the world and a leader in the movement of the religious 
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spirit by teaching intellect that it is only one form of man’s 
activity, by reminding criticism that its value does not con- 
sist in the mere exercise of its functions, but in its ability 
to show man more clearly things as they are, by directing 
the spirit of unbelief from the temporal and transient forms 
to permanent and abiding realities, by impressing the impor- 
tance of spiritual sentiment, and by causing men to see how 
all the highest qualities of life spring out of the sensibility 
of man to the manifestation of the divine, as the highest 
forms of thought have their source in the capacity for 
being impressed by the external world. Doing so, it may 
become a mediator in the conflict between the old views of 
religion and Christianity and the new forms of thought, 
and in one of the greatest transition periods of human his- 
tory may be a leader from imperfect and uncertain faiths 
to that faith which shall unite the highest and purest per- 
ceptions of the religious and moral nature of man with the 
assured facts and conclusions of science. 

This leads us on to notice another weakness of liberal 
Christianity, which perhaps is the source of all other defects, 
—the lack of a system of religious truth. At the present 
moment there is no system of religious thought in which 
all its adherents can substantially agree. Worst of all, no 
serious attempt so far has been made to meet this want. 
It has been supposed that a common spirit was amply suffi- 
cient to make effective organization possible. But results 
show how difficult it is to initiate a great ecclesiastical 
movement around a vague and intangible sentiment. In 
this way, it is indeed possible to create a tendency ; but it is 
impossible to form a church or religious organization with 
body enough to make itself felt in this material world. A 
faith impresses and permeates masses of men by giving a 
consistent view of the facts of religious experience. Prot- 
estantism could never have made itself so effective in 
moulding the character and binding together in one or- 
ganic body the great masses of men, if the genius of Calvin 
had not given it an intellectual stand-point and centre in the 
light of his age. Human nature is to-day just what it was 
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three centuries ago. The liberal Christian faith, to be an 
efficient one, must be formulated: it must be based upon 
clearly defined principles and the applications to life flowing 
from those principles. 

For lack of this, it has often been inconsistent in its teach- 
ing. It has failed to instil the minds of the children 
among its followers with a conviction that they were stand- 
ing for something. It has not sufficiently enabled them to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. It has brought 
up a generation who think that liberal Christianity means 
either inability or unwillingness to believe anything. For 
the lack of it, it has not formed, to such an extent as it 
should, an instituted religion. And because it does not 
furnish a home to those who need it, a place where men feel 
they have the protection of an instituted form of religious 
faith, its church life has become a tradition, and loyalty to 
the church a dream. At our last anniversary meeting, the 
Rev. Brooke Herford animadverted upon the conduct of 
those people who, when they went from their old homes in 
the East to the West, never felt it to be their duty to ally 
themselves with the liberal Christian church in the town 
to which they had gone. The rebuke was a deserved one. 
But much of this conduct arises out of the neglect of lib- 
eral Christian ministers to make their people feel that there 
is something to which they can be loyal, and principles 
which it is their duty to profess. So long as people are 
only conscious of loyalty to this or that minister, and to 
him only so long as he happens to please them, so long will 
they have no sense of obligation to the Church to which 
they belong. Liberal Christians should not demand loy- 
alty, when they have allowed the church organization, with 
all its blessed associations and all its unifying influences, to 
die out,— when they have failed to make people feel that 
there were definite and practical ideas for which it is need- 
ful to do earnest battle. Individualism is good; but, when 
a body preaches nothing but individualism, it must not ex- 
pect to reap the harvest which comes from the preaching of 
organized effort. Negation, doubt, uncertainty, have their 


. 
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value; but we have no right to complain, if they do not give 
us the results which come from affirmation, faith, and the 
sense of certainty about some things. 

In the presence of such facts, we can see that the latent 
forces in liberal Christianity can become operative only 
when, and in so far as, they are evoked, and arrayed in 
an articulated and consistent system of religious thought. 
The results of modern criticism may furnish materials to 
that end, but alone they can never be efficacious. They 
will rather tend to hinder the development of a system 
which can furnish a bond of union among those who face 
the facts of the present time. Liberal Christians should no 
longer cherish the delusive fancy that they can operate 
upon the mind and heart of our time by diffused influence. 
Diffused influence is diffused moonshine. In a time when 
all the great industrial, political, and social movements are 
rendered successful only by well-knit organization, it is un- 
seasonable to prattle about the effect of the diffusion of ideas. 
In a time which demands clear and definite statement, to ig- 
nore the value of intellectual stand-points is fatal. The lib- 
eral Christian spirit must take form before it can become a 
potent factor in religious and moral progress. To take such 
a position as this is not to demand the imposition of a creed. 
It is to ask that the sentiments around which liberal Chris- 
tians gather be put in intellectual and articulated form. 
Either we have something to teach or we have not. If we 
have something, it can be stated, and put in its relations to 
the facts of modern discovery. If we have nothing to teach, 
the sooner we cease pretending to do so the better. But we 
do have something to teach, and the attempt to put our 
teaching into its connected and related form would soon show 
how little we differed. Of course there would be difference 
of emphasis upon many points, but the essential differences 
would soon vanish. To-day, then, the most important work 
for liberal Christianity to do is to explain its religious life 
and spirit in the light of the best ascertained facts of the 
moral and spiritual nature, and of the best attested facts of 
science and criticism. When that is done, we shall have 
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enthusiasm and zeal. People are always ready to work for a 
faith which gives them a definite work to do and a convinc- 
ing reason to do it: they will never work for an unknown 
God, with an uncertain duty to perform. When that is 
done, liberal Christianity will no longer consist of a bundle 
of societies externally related; but it will be an organism 
all of whose parts will stand in vital relation to one another, 
and through whose members will course the life-blood of a 
common aim and purpose. Then our children will not be 
impatiently asking, What does liberal Christianity mean, 
but what can we do for it? 

And to this many signs indicate that we are drifting,— 
better still, we are aiming. The liberal Christian move- 
ment, like every other, has learned much by experience. 
Everywhere, men are realizing the need of sympathetic and 
organic relations for a well-defined work. Caring no less 
for the individual, they realize more the force which comes 
from combination in an earnest purpose. Not ceasing to 
value criticism, they are learning to prize more highly con- 
struction. Gladly accepting the results of the intellect, 
they more gladly welcome the fruits of the spirit. They 
choose rather to affirm than to deny, to declare a new 
system of faith than to destroy an old one. They insist 
that liberal Christianity, instead of having done its work, 
is only beginning it. They regard the work of the Church 
in no narrow, provincia] way. They claim that it has a 
mission, not merely to the intellectual man, but to human 
nature. And they think that, if their work is not for the 
whole man, then that work is hardly worth the doing. It 
may be more the vision of hope than of knowledge, but to 
me the morrow seems to belong to these. For, whatever 
may be the surprises of the future, two things at least seem 
certain: 1. Religion is too deeply implanted in the soul of 
humanity, and its roots have intertwined themselves too in- 
extricably around it, to be uprooted by the storms of any 
period. The spirit of the time has its day. The spirit of 
eternity has all days. 2. While religion is eternal, the forms 
of its manifestation are transient; and so it is again certain 
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that the form of religious thought which is destined to 
vitalize and penetrate the soul of man in coming days must 
be not merely in accordance with the sense of reality, but 
also a consistent and organic system of the laws of man’s 
spiritual nature, one which shall answer the questions of 
the intellect, and at the same time satisfy the deepest needs 
and aspirations of the heart. 

F. B. HORNBROOKE. 


THE BOOK OF DOOM. 


A little more than midway down Chancery Lane, London, 
nearly opposite that castellated entrance to Lincoln’s Inn 
which bears the marks of Ben Jonson’s trowel, and whose 
courts and offices figure so largely in the pages of Bleak 
House, there is a narrow, crooked passage leading to a lofty 
and rather handsome structure known as the Record Office, 
or, as the lawyers jocosely term it, “ England’s waste-paper 
basket.” 

The edifice attracts attention by its marked contrast to all 
that surrounds it. In that locality, everything is old, dingy, 
and venerable. The Record Office is the only exception; 
and so, standing as it does between Holborn on the north, 
Fleet Street on the south, quite near to the site of Temple 
Bar, and within a stone’s throw of the spot where Lord 
Russell took leave of Southampton House on his way to the 
scaffold, flanked furthermore by two famous old taverns, 
and overlooked by the tower of St. Dunstan’s, this modern, 
fire-proof building seems as much of an architectural anach- 
ronism as some of those stately piles which appear in the 
background of Raphael’s cartoons. 

But in reality, though the Record Office lacks all flavor 
of the past, yet, aside from the British Museum, it is the 
most complete treasure-house of antiquity which exists 
within the boundaries of the United Kingdom. Within its 
walls are stored up the government archives, which have 
accumulated during a period extending over a thousand 
years. 
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Here may be seen the writs and registers of that Star 
Chamber, at whose dreaded name men quailed in the arbi- 
trary reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. Here, too, are 
preserved the endless files of papers of the High Court of 
Chancery, hardly less cruel or less tragic. Here, further- 
more, are the charters, grants, and treaties, signed by barons 
and kings, which stand as landmarks in the progress of 
political reform, from the age of the Conquest and the cru- 
sades down to the present. Here, in short,-nearly every 
official and public document may be found, whether it be 
the doings of Cromwell’s parliament, the bills for pastry 
furnished for royal banquets at Whitehall, or the corona- 
tion oath of Queen Victoria. 

The value of such a collection in an historical and a legal 
point of view is simply inestimable. It is true the ordinary 
London business man ignores it altogether; but one may be 
sure such a place is a familiar resort to the antiquary, the 
statesman, the lawyer, and the historian. Sitting at one of 
the oak tables where Froude, Freeman, and Macaulay must 
have spent months of patient research among mouldering 
masses of half-illegible parchments and unwieldy black-let- 
ter tomes, the visitor feels that he has a right to say, with 
an eminent scholar in the library of the Vatican, “ Now, 
indeed, I am in the lap of the ages.” 

Yet the object of paramount interest in the collection is 
not to be seen in the general reading-room, but in a remote 
apartment, to which access can only be gained by special 
permission. There, on a table in one corner by itself, se- 
curely locked in a glass case, is the original Domesday-Book, 
or royal survey of the realm, made by William the Con- 
queror eight hundred years ago,—a work wholly unique, 
ranking in age second only to the Saxon Chronicle, and, 
next to the manuscript of Magna Charta, unquestionably 
the most precious literary monument which the nation 
possesses. 

This book moreover, unlike many bibliographical curiosi- 
ties, has a positive utilitarian influence, since it continues to 
be the great property register to which all questions of title 
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are referred for settlement in the last appeal. On this ac- 
count, solicitors look upon it with something of the awe 
with which a pious Mohammedan pilgrim gazes on the 
miraculous Caaba in the temple of Mecca; and no claimant 
to an estate, though he had the audacity of Tichborne him- 
self, would venture to dispute its decisions more than a good 
Catholic would that of the infallibility of the Pope. 

Nor is this feeling destitute of an adequate foundation, 
for the inspection of a single page cannot fail to carry the 
conviction that the work was done with conscientious accu- 
racy. The entries fill two closely written volumes,— one a 
folio, the other a quarto. They are written on vellum, in 
barbarous Latin, bristling with numerals and abbreviations, 
but in a neat, clerkly hand, with the names of the towns 
emphasized by a line of red ink drawn directly through 
them, instead of under them, and supplemented by frequent 
marginal references in the same color. 

So minute are the details of the survey that, as the chroni- 
cler of that day indignantly exclaims, “There was not a 
rood of land, nor an ox, a cow, nor a pig passed by, though 
it is shameful to tell that which he” (the king) “ thought it 
no shame to do.” Independent of that statement, the prev- 
alent feeling of the times is unmistakably expressed in the 
name popularly given to the book itself. “The English 
called it Domesday or Doomsday,” says an ancient writer, 
“because like the Day of Doom it spared no one,” or, as 
Thierry adds, because it contained the fatal sentence which 
drove them from their lands. This last opinion, however, 
is but partially correct; for not only was the survey emi- 
nently just and fair, but in many cases it was the means of 
restoring to the English property which had been forcibly 
taken from them by the rapacious followers of William. 
Indeed, there is a portion of the work specially set apart to 
those “clamores,” or complainants, who sought redress of 
the crown because they had been ousted from their ances- 
tral possessions; and, in several instances, the commissioners 
have not hesitated to record the name of the king himself 
as seized of domains to which he could show no clear and 
equitable title. 
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The most probable explanation of the hatred of the book 
by the native population is that the undertaking appeared 
to them a despotic innovation. We should remember that 
the Hebrews thought David’s census was instigated by 
Satan; and doubtless the Saxons believed there was some- 
thing diabolic in the inquiries of the Norman assessors, par- 
ticularly as they reminded them in a most irritating way 
how utterly helpless they were to resist the mandates of a 
sovereign whose grasp reached every man’s farm and whose 
eye penetrated every man’s household. 

But the primary object of the survey was not to make a 
vain display of arbitrary power,—a course which would 
have been wholly foreign to William’s character,— but to 
obtain information never before collected, by which to de- 
termine the military strength of the kingdom and the rev- 
enue it would legitimately yield. 

Centuries before the invasion, England had submitted to 
an annual tax, levied for the purpose of securing the coun- 
try from the attacks of Danish pirates, either by buying off 
their chiefs or by hiring men and vessels to guard the coast 
against their onslaughts. The only new feature in the 
method pursued in Domesday-Book was its systematic 
thoroughness. Before, verbal report had been accepted; 
but, now, every detail was required under oath. Thus, Will- 
iam’s survey was like a net cast over the whole land, from 
whose meshes neither small nor great could escape. Unlike 
previous undertakings, too, it was compiled in permanent 
form convenient for reference, was kept by the king himself, 
and even carried with him on his journeys, in order, as it 
was bitterly said, “that he might at any time see of how 
much more wool the English flock would bear fleecing.” 

It is this comprehensiveness and minuteness which make 
the book of such worth to the historian now. Nowhere else 
can he find such a faithful picture of the social condition of 
England in the eleventh century. Begun in 1085, and com- 
pleted within the twelvemonth following, it furnishes the 
reader with a map of the country during that most interest- 
ing and critical period immediately subsequent to the Con- 
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quest. It shows us how much of the land was under 
cultivation, how much corn it yielded to the acre, what 
proportion was meadow, and what forest and fish-ponds ; 
the names, number, and population of the towns; the rents 
derived from every manor and estate, with their increase or 
decrease in value, with the different classes into which the 
inhabitants were divided. Here, we are told that a castle has 
been recently built, or that a church stands sorely in need 
of a new roof; there, that a certain piece of woods will 
keep and fatten a hundred hogs; that a mill grinds so 
many bushels of grain; or that an old dame ekes out a 
scanty living by selling the honey from a hive or two of 
bees. 

Each piece of property is recorded three times: first, 
according to its appraisal at the close of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s reign; next, at the accession of the Conqueror; and, 
lastly, at the time when viewed by the commissioners. 
These entries are necessarily brief, and almost unvarying in 
their monotony, but at intervals the student will meet with 
some name full of living interest, like that of the ill-fated 
Harold, who is never spoken of as king, but merely as an 
ordinary land-owner, and again when he comes unexpect- 
edly upon a reference to that fair Edith whose love was the 
one rich possession the brave Saxon did not lose when on 
the battle-field of Hastings he forfeited his kingdom and his 
life. 

These pages show, too, how prodigally William lavished 
rewards on his favorites. The entire territory, aside: from 
the royal reservations, was parcelled out among fifteen hun- 
dred tenants of the crown. How vast some of these estates 
were appears from an entry which states that the Conquer- 
or’s son-in-law, William de Warren, received as his share of 
the booty the lordship and castle of Coningsborough, com- 
prising twenty-eight towns and hamlets, the borough of 
Lewes, besides two hundred and forty-five other manors; 
while Robert, Earl of Moreton, half-brother to William, 
received seven hundred and seventy-seven manors, one 
house, two castles, and a church ! 
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Next to the dukes and barons, the bishops and abbots 
came in for the largest grants: so that, while every second 
acre belonged to the soldier, every third fell to the priest, 
who evidently thought that if, as the Psalmist declares, 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” then it 
was only right that the Lord’s chosen ministers should have 
their due portion of the same. These ecclesiastical tenants 
understood quite as well as any modefn corporation how to 
deal with the inconvenient visits of his majesty’s assessors, 
since Ingulph, abbot of Croyland, naively remarks, “ The 
king’s commissioners showed a kind and benevolent feeling 
toward our monastery, and did not value it at its true rev- 
enue, nor yet at its exact extent.” So much the heavier 
must the tax have borne on the large number who could 
procure no such leniency; and we may be sure that in the 
end the peasant’s weary hours of toil were lengthened and 
his task increased to offset the exemption of those who, sit- 
ting in the quiet comfort of their cloisters, reaped a harvest 
which other men sowed. Had it not been so, it would be 
impossible to explain how’a population, which numbered in 
the aggregate rather less than one-third of what London 
does now, could have paid into the royal treasury a sum 
averaging, it is said, over $5,000 a day. 

It throws a curious light on the restricted meaning of the 
word “freedom,” as then used, to learn that out of that sparse 
population every seventh person was virtually held in bond- 
age, either as a serf attached to the soil which he cultivated 
or in a still lower and more pitiable condition. Bristol was 
the great slave market, where every year hundreds of blue- 
eyed, ruddy-cheeked Saxons were bought and sold by their 
own countrymen; and the opening chapters of Ivanhoe, 
which describe Gwith the swineherd wearing a brazen col- 
lar on his neck bearing his master’s name, is no imaginative 
picture, but sober matter of fact, fully attested by the official 
record. In this connection, it is a pleasant incident to find 
that Domesday-Book mentions an act of emancipation on 
the part of one William of Gloucestershire, who gave 
twelve of his human chattels the right to possess them- 
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selves; and it is equally interesting to be told through 
other sources that, though the Conqueror’s rule was often 
harsh even to cruelty, yet it granted some measure of pro- 
tection to the unfortunate class who before his coming knew 
English liberty only as a synonyme for violence toward the 
weak, and English law merely as another term for the op- 
pression of the poor. 

It would be a serious error also to suppose that the status 
of a freeman then had the advantages which it implies at 
present. In William’s time, freedom signified simply a 
choice of masters. The system of hired labor to which we 
are accustomed had no existence. To-day, the humblest 
toiler may use his wages as he sees fit; but eight centuries 
ago he was forced to barter his strength for scant shelter, 
food, and clothing, and nothing more, or if, in some rare 
instances, he was able to earn a little ready money, we may 
judge of the rate of compensation, when we read in the 
Chronicle of Croyland, before cited, “ That all who will 
have turf out of the abbot’s marsh must either work a day’s 
work for it, or give three half-pence for one to cut it.” 

A further insight into the structure of society is fur- 
nished by the appearance in Domesday-Book of hereditary 
surnames. Prior to its publication, they had been unknown 
in England. The Saxon earls and churls were entirely con- 
tent to be styled simply Cedric or Oswald, and no one then 
could pathetically complain that fate had “ tried to conceal 
him by calling him Smith”; but the more refined and aristo- 
cratic Norman affixed the name of his estates to his own, 
and thus plain Hugh or Roger grew to more imposing 
length and sound. The prestige of military success con- 
firmed the innovation, so that in the next two centuries not 
only did surnames become common, but many of those who 
adopted the new fashion went a step further, and began to 
trace their titles and lineage back to French sources,—a 
custom which the native English ridiculed in the quaint, 
burlesque lines :— 

“ Roger of Conigsby 
Came out of Brittany 
With his wife Tiffany 
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And his maid Maupras 
And his dogge Hardigrasse ” ; 


and which the blunt Sussex farmer rebuked, when a neigh- 
bor boastingly said to him, “I would have you know that 
my ancestors came over with William the Conqueror,” by 
answering, “ Ees, an’ tha foind moin ’ere whan tha coomd.” 

Not less suggestive is the geographical information which 
may be obtained from a diligent examination of Domesday- 
Book. The tenacity of English hold upon the land is 
apparent on every page. The Normans might dislodge the 
original owners, but they could not efface the evidence that 
they themselves were usurpers. In America, the name of a 
place seldom indicates anything respecting its first settle- 
ment or situation; but, in England, history has fairly 
ploughed itself into the soil, and is indissolubly connected 
both with the natural features of hill, plain, wood, and 
river, and with the domination of different races, so that 
in the etymology of Chester, Leicester, Derby, Hastings, 
Canterbury, Oxford, Richmond, and Battle, the student has 
proof of their Roman, Danish, Saxon, or Norman origin. 
But the last are conspicuously infrequent. The names 
which William found he left. If we turn to a recent map 
of England and carefully go over it, county by county and 
shire by shire, we shall speedily be convinced that not only 
every important city, but nearly every town, village, and 
hamlet even, which was in existence in the days of Edward 
the Confessor, is in existence still. 

Another characteristic of Domesday-Book is that by it 
we can trace William’s victorious march from the coast to 
London by the entry “ waste,”’—“ waste” set against the 
places he devastated; and the same ominous word repeated 
with terrible iteration testifies how in his “harrying of the 
North” he burned, pillaged, and utterly destroyed large 
portions of the most fertile and populous districts of York- 
shire. 

This, doubtless, is the reason why several border counties, 
such as Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durhan, are not 
mentioned in the survey, the truth being that fire and 
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sword had left nothing to record but heaps of smouldering 
ruins and ridges of newly made graves. But not in one sec- 
tion alone, but everywhere there were marks of the decisive 
crisis the country had passed through. The total destruc- 
tion of property during the preceding twenty years must 
have been immense, since in scores of towns from a third to 
half the houses are described as deserted and in a condition 
of miserable neglect and decay. On the other hand, there 
is constant mention of the erection of those Norman cas- 
tles, whose crumbling, ivy-covered battlements lend such a 
charm to the landscape now, but which then were the hated 
symbols of chains and slavery. 

Yet Domesday-Book, far from having been planned to con- 
firm and strengthen feudalism, was destined to aid in its 
ultimate overthrow. In the midsummer following the com- 
pletion of the survey, William summoned tke nobles and 
land-holders of the whole realm, to the number of over sixty 
thousand, to meet him on Salisbury Plain. There was a 
logical and necessary connection between the two events. 
The census which had just been taken furnished an accurate 
report of each man’s possessions, and therefore of each 
man’s responsibility. Hence, it prepared the way for the 
assembly and for the action taken by it. The place chosen 
for the gathering was that where William had some years 
before reviewed his victorious troops. It was historic 
ground. In the centre of the encampment rose a conical 
hill scarred with entrenchments dating from Roman times, 
and since politically notorious as that “Old Sarum” which 
sent two members to Parliament for five hundred years 
after its last inhabitant had died or departed. There, 
within sight of the burial mounds of those primeval races 
which lived during the childhood of the world, and but a 
short distance from the mysterious circle of Stonehenge, 
the Norman leader and sovereign finished his work by de- 
manding and receiving the sworn allegiance not only of 
every lord, but of every lord’s vassal, from the extremity 
of Cornwall to the Scottish borders. 

By that act of homage, England became one. Twenty 


5 
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years previously, William had landed, a desperate advent- 
urer, seeking a throne to which human law had given him 
no just claim, but to which nature had elected him by pre- 
ordained decree, endowing him with power to take, power 
to use, and power to hold. It was fortunate for the island 
which was to become the great colonizer, the mother of 
nations beyond the seas, that he did come; for to him “ Eng- 
land owes the builder and the statesman.” He put a stop 
to the old anarchic struggles of chief with chief. Out of 
chaos, or things fast drifting to chaos, his strong hand, 
clear brain, and resolute will brought order, beauty, safety, 
and stability. In the final accomplishment of that purpose, 
the volume we have briefly described was a most important, 
if not indeed an indispensable, factor. It provided the sta- 
tistical groundwork on which the new order of government 
could be solidly and securely built. It proved to be, ina 
sense which those who named it did not suspect, the Book 
of Doom; for, by it and through it, a lower degree of civili- 
zation was annulled and a higher ushered in, from which 
England received a fresh impetus which she has never lost, 
and which she is providentially fated never to lose, so long 
as she shall continue to employ it ina noble series of con- 
quests, undertaken not abroad but at home, not through 
lust for rule but through desire for peace. 

Davip H. MonTGoMErY. 


SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 


[Concluded from July number. ] 

Take the next step in the theological development. 
Nothing is more striking or more perplexing to our habit 
of thought than the easy assurance with which the old 
theologies argue from the position that the First Being 
(regarded as also a First Cause) must be endowed with 
reason or conscious intelligence, as manifest in the works 
of creation. Not only they proceed very simply to “ hypos- 
tatize the Logos,” as it is called ; * that is, to ascribe to it an 


*See Fragments, etc., pp. 102, 186. 
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independent and (as it were) personal existence, making it 
thus a second Divinity, or Son of God by eternal genera- 
tion, which the gender of the Greek word might suggest; 
but they find absolutely no difficulty in identifying it with 
the conscious personality of Christ. Indeed, they find a suf- 
ficient proof of that identification in the phrase of Paul: 
“ Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of God.” They 
naively turn Paul’s statement end for end, and say that 
“the power of God and the wisdom of God is Christ.”* 
Their mind sees absolutely no difference between subject 
and predicate, between an attribute and a person. Not only 
the Ontology of Anselm, but the Christology of the whole 
medieval Church is thus seen to be simply an illustration 
of the realistic philosophy, as unconsciously assumed by all 
the earlier theologians. 

Now, this philosophy is at least as old as the first develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, probably a good deal older. 
Even Aristotle, says Mr. Lewes, is unable to see the distine- 
tion of “objective” and “subjective” truth, so obvious to 
us. To the earlier religious thinkers, the human mind is 
very literally a mirror which throws back, when untarnished, 
veritable images of the eternal world. In their view, clear 
reflection is just as good testimony of fact as clear observa- 
tion,— just as a fact in astronomy is equally good to us, 
whether reported through a reflecting telescope or a refract- 
ing one. ’ 

Their realism was probably not reasoned out as a theory, 
till it was forced sharply into consciousness by the contro- 
versy with nominalism. But it was assumed us a postulate 
in their philosophy: the contrary doctrine was a late after- 
thought. Thus, Origen asserts that “the only Son of God is 
his Wisdom hypostatically existing.”t “This word,” he says 





* Thus, it is a common turn of argament to say that Christ is the Son of God in 
a like sense as human wisdom is “ child of the beart of man.” See, ¢.g., Damian, in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. cxlv., 28. 


t De Principiis, chap. 2. The Latin is that of Rufinus : the Greek irocrarixic 
is the assumed original. Compare Paul: “I live no longer, but Christ liveth in me” 


(Gal. ii, 20); and “I no longer do [it], but Sin (duapria) that dwelleth in me.” 
(Rom. vii., 17.) 
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again, “is a living thing.”* ‘ How,” he asks, “ could created 
things live, except by [the attribute of] Life? How could 
that which is truly exist, except as proceeding from Truth? 
Or how could there be substance to reasonable things, un- 
less the Word or Reason existed previously? Or how 
should they be wise, if Wisdom were not?” 

To us, the question would have to be reversed. We 
know nothing of life, apart from organic things; nothing of 
wisdom, except as men are wise and true. The realism we 
find so hard to understand Origen does not argue, does not 
even assert: he assumes it as something too obvious to be 
proved. It is the same doctrine that makes the transcen- 
dental “intuition” and the mystic’s “inner light.” If no 
other religious philosophy is possible, at least no other is so 
positive, so consoling, or sublime, as this which “sees all 
things in God.” 

Exactly the same habit of thought, equally difficult and 
strange to us, is seen in the daring realism that changed 
the gracious symbol of the Real Presence into the fixed, 
hard dogma of Transubstantiation. I have just referred to 
the gross and literal form this dogma took before that pe- 
riod of obscuration, during which it fixed its roots so firmly 
in the popular mind. It must not be supposed that this was 
without the strong protest of the more critical and rational- 
izing minds. The first real controversy of the Middle Age 
was brought on by the obstinate and sober good sense of 
Berengar in the eleventh century. Berengar is represented 
by turns as an intellectual hero and as a vacillating trim- 
mer.| He was hard pushed in debate, but not convinced, 
by Lanfranc. He was twice forced to sign a recantation, 
which he twice revoked. He argued his case before Greg- 
ory VII. (1079), and was put down only by a single vote,— 
by the ordeal, say some, of casting the consecrated wafer 


* Animal vivens. 
+1 regret to find myself inclined to the latter view of this noted freethinker, 
unless one should allege, in excuse, the strangeness of his position, when he found 
himself arrayed, without intending it, against the current philosophy of the time : 
he assents to his opponent's ground, but gravitates back irresistibly to hisown. In 
short, he was a nominalist before the time, and without knowing it. But compare 
Peyrat, Les Réformateurs au Douziéme Siecle. 
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into a flame, where it remained unscorched. He was spared 
by the pope’s own word, and died in peace at a great age, 
leaving a memory curiously mingled of veneration and ab- 
horrence. On the issue, we are told, Gregory felt that the 
very foundations of his power rested; and, for three days 
of the debate, the earth swayed beneath, and the sky reeled 
above, till it was determined that the mightiest of miracles 
was verily in keeping of the Church. A few words will 
serve to state the theory on which this overwhelming form 
of realism reposed. 

It is one of the simplest propositions of metaphysics, that 
a material object can be known to us only by certain impres- 
sions on our organs of sense, as sight, touch, and the rest. 
Of the object itself, apart from these impressions, we know 
absolutely nothing. Now, can any such object be said to 
exist at all? 

A loaf of bread, for example, has a definite size, weight, 
texture (which may be known to the ear by the sound it 
makes when struck), color, taste, and odor. Are these all 
we know about the loaf? Has it, as the Schoolmen would 
say, any esse independent of them? 

Suppose these properties removed. First, suppose the 
“secondary qualities” of color, taste, and odor to be gone, 
we may still easily enough conceive the loaf as having shape 
and weight, as it were a block of solidified air. Take these 
“primary qualities” away, and what remains? what, that is, 
as an object of our thought? Nothing whatever, says the 
nominalist. To him, the question is a metaphysical quibble, 
or an unmeaning play of words. Nay, says the realist, there 
is left the swbstantia of the loaf; that is, the “substance,” 
or substratum, in which the properties reside. The mate- 
rial qualities are one thing, the metaphysical substance is 
another thing. The qualities are superadded to that: they 
inhere in it, so to speak, like pins in a pin-cushion. We 
may imagine any change we will in the latter; we may 
even imagine it taken away and another substituted for it, 
without in the least affecting the former. 

Here is the miracle of Transubstantiation. The intel- 
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ligent Catholic does not say that the bread is changed 
into the Lord’s body. That would be to contradict too 
grossly the evidence of the senses. The bread may 
grow mouldy. It may be (as it seems often to have been) 
nibbled by church mice. It may be made of poisoned 
dough, and then the poison will do its work. These igno- 
minious and fatal accidents cannot befall a celestial body. 
It is not the bread, but the “ substance” of the bread, that 
is changed by the sacramental word of the priest;* and, to 
this change, no possible evidence of the senses can, from 
that point of view, offer any contradiction. 

All this, it is easy to see, is purely a logical fiction. Sci- 
ence knows nothing of the metaphysical Substance with its 
sensible Attributes,—a conception which vexed the philo- 
sophic mind down to the time of Kant. It knows only 
things with their properties,— properties that have abso- 
lutely no meaning, except as essentially in the things them- 
selves. Logically, we have to distinguish them and give 
them names. This, to the medieval mind, was to endow 
them with a real existence of their own, apart from the 
thing they describe. This logical fiction it is, that makes 
belief in transubstantiation possible. 

The dogma stands or falls in the pious mind with the 
philosophy it assumes. No ingenuity of logic could pre- 
vail against it throughout the Middle Age, or while the 
authority of the Church was sufficient to suppress dissent. 
It was not till the nominalism of William Occam had been 
received into a mind of the sturdy independence of Martin 
Luther ¢ that the dogma fell naturally to the ground. It 
is probable that Luther never grasped it in its purely meta- 
physical sense; and, in attempting to retain the dogmatic 
sense, he had recourse to the needless and incongruous sub- 
tilty of “ consubstantiation,” which asserts the substance of 


*The earliest writer in whom I have noticed this distinction is Haymon (about 
850). It belongs, apparently, to the more developed theology of the Middle Age. 
Paschasius Radbert is content to state dogmatically the mere fact of identity. 
The idea of change of substance (though I cannot find in him the technical word 
transubstantiation) is first clearly stated by Hildebert (about 1120). 


+ Luther, as Melanchthon tells us, was a diligent student and admirer of Occam. 
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the bread, along with the spiritual body that is held to per- 
vade it in the sacrament. A chemist might compare it to 
a saturated solution of one kind of. gas, which is yet void 
and capacious to receive another kind. As the logic of 
Protestantism became clear and self-consistent, this weak 
compromise faded quite away. 

Anselm, as he is the earliest, so he is the most distinctly 
typical of the school theologians. He is thought in his later 
writings to depart from the positive and strict realism gen- 
erally ascribed to him. At any rate, it is clear that such a 
challenge to the common intelligence must be taken up by 
somebody ; nay more, that the springs of strife and conten- 
tion in human nature were sure to be reached by it. 

Philosophy is full as intolerant as theology. Nominalist 
and realist, we are told, were literally at swords’ points in 
their dispute. The finer the point, the better it could serve 
to goad and sting the antagonist. Of Roscellin, a disciple 
of Berengar, whose rude and non-conscious nominalism pro- 
voked the debate, seeming to make the Trinity three inde- 
pendent Gods,* no writing is left but a letter discovered a 
few years ago,f full of insolent and virulent abuse of 
Abelard, who, it seems, met and cornered him in disputa- 
tion while the fires of his controversy with Anselm were 
yet warm. 

Now, Abelard — restless, daring, speculative, intensely 
combative, and vain—had entered the lists at twenty as 
a general antagonist of everybody. Like Lancelot in the 
tilt, he had only to touch his opponent with the tip of his 
spear, and horse and man went down,—to trust his own 
account, or to judge from his eager host of enemies. The 
letter to a friend, in which he tells “the calamities of his 
life,” gives one or two specimens of his keen retort. In this 
letter it is hard to see which is uppermost,— complacent 
recollection of his old achievements, when he unhorsed those 
masters of debate, William of Champeaux and Anselm of 
Laon, and became the most thronged and admired lecturer 





* This seems to be the logical result of nominalism allied with formal orthodoxy. 
t Given in Cousin’s edition of Abelard, vol. ii., p. 792. 
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of his time; or the irritated contempt with which he visits 
his old opponents, and his incessant complaint of the perse- 
cution he underwent from their wounded pride; or his 
frank and even somewhat cynical self-accusation in the 
wretched story of his relations with Heloisa; or his com- 
plete unconsciousness of having done anything to invite 
hostility, or to forfeit respect as an orthodox theologian. 

Some attempt has been made to exalt Abelard into a sort 
of religious hero, as the champion of free debate. But he 
was as eager to convict other men of heresy as to prove his 
own orthodoxy. Far the largest part of his theology is mat- 
ter of pure scholastic speculation, without a ray of religious 
or moral glow; while, in matters that come near him for 
judgment, he is hasty, choleric, and superficial. It is not 
easy to pardon a man who, after confessing the great wrong 
he has done to Heloisa, can remind her, brutally, how he 
subdued her reluctance “by threats and blows,” or feel 
even ordinary compassion for him, until, a humbled and 
heart-broken man, he wins the kindly testimony of Abbot 
Peter the Venerable by his edifying end. 

In the rivalry of parties, it is always hard to see which 
has the more edifying assurance of being right in the Chris- 
tian faith. Roscellin or Abelard can be quite as fervent, on 
occasion, as Anselm himself. ~The case seems to be, that 
Abelard had no very strong convictions either way. Nomi- 
nalist or realist alike, he strikes impartially at their vulner- 
able spot. So far as he has any genuine conviction at all, it 
seems to be that all truth is relative to the mind that holds 
it. The very titles of his books Know Thyself; Yes and 
No, betray this subjectivity. In one, he argues that moral 
right and wrong lie not in the act, but in the motive. In 
the other, he sets each point of Christian faith between two 
opposing principles of the most revered authorities, without 
any pretence of reconciliation. His career, which is a mar- 
vel of precocious and audacious brilliancy, is in its moral 
and its end a dreary failure, as he himself felt it to be. To 
the last, he was the unmatched champion of debate. At the 
final council that condemned him, Bernard never met him 
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with argument, and never meant to, but charged him point- 
blank with heresy, so as to silence him by pure bravado and 
ghostly authority, while he never attempted to reply, but 
appealed at once to Rome from men who he knew, if they 
did not answer him, at least had the will, and probably the 
power, to burn him at the stake. 

Abelard then may represent the restless, speculative spirit, 
as Anselm best represents the purely religious dogma of 
the period in review. Moreover, his early career brings us 
right into the heart and focus of the debate as it then was 
raging in the Schools. 

Besides the ordinary theological and metaphysical motive, 
another element of controversy was found, a little later, in 
the study of Roman Law from the Pandects lately brought 
to light in Amalfi, and of the Canon Law just codified by 
Gratian. This new legal temper stirred up fresh suspicion 
and dread. “Would to God,” says Roger Bacon, chafing 
with eagerness to write out the fruit of his forty years’ 
solitary studies,—* Would to God that I could see these 
quibbles and frauds of the jurists banished from the Church, 
and causes decided as they were decided forty years back, 
without all this rattle of litigation!” 

But the protest of the most ingenious and patient of 
monks was not likely to stay the tide of the new enthu- 
siasm. Forty thousand students at once in Bologna, almost 
as many in Paris and in Oxford, made a great cloud of wit- 
nesses to the rising faith. We are in the midst of that 
astonishing phenomenon of the university life of the Middle 
Age, some of whose earlier passions burn in the letters of 
Abelard, and his opponent Bernard; his virulent assailant 
Roscellin, and his hot-headed disciple Berengar. 

Paris, south of the Seine, was a great hive of intellectual 
industry,— called “Latin Quarter” to this day, in memory 
of those old glories. Here the eager, turbulent, quarrel- 
some student life is found in all its vigor. Quarrels of 
town and gown once cost a few students’ lives, and then 
the university authorities withdrew, and closed the schools 
till the town should be starved into punishing the guilty. 


6 
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Quarrels of privilege broke out between the older authori- 
ties and the invading preacher-monks, leading, in course of 
time, to the fierce attack of William St. Amour upon the 
Minorites, and a controversy that touched the very life of 
the Church in those days. A brilliant disputer, like Abe- 
lard, might be carried by sheer acclamation into his profes- 
sor’s chair: what an appeal to the irregular ambition of 
young talent! Great multitudes who came to learn, at least 
to hear, found it easier to rush into the pleasures and vices 
of the capital. Here a group might saunter or strut in gay 
luxury. Here, again, were numberless poor scholars in very 
rags, counting no cost or hardship too dear to pay for the 
few crumbs of learning that fell from their masters’ table. 
One story is told of three poor fellows who lodged together, 
having only one shirt among them,— presumably their entire 
wardrobe: a woollen shirt, fortunately, that came down to 
their heels. As they could not wear it all at once, and as 
etiquette strictly required that they should not appear in 
the lecture-room without it, they took turns, two staying 
abed while the other attended in full dress at meals or in 
the class. What poorest student of modern times has ever 
been put to such a shift? 

It was in the midst of such throngs as these — eager, rest- 
less, intelligent, ready to do homage to genuine ability, and 
just as prompt to detect a sham—that the mighty Albert 
taught, the largest intelligence of the Middle Age; the great 
interpreter of Aristotelian logic, physics, and biology; a man 
whose more than eighty years gathered up all the learning 
of his time; whose busy hand wrote it out in the twenty-one 
gray folios where we find it garnered now. Passion for a 
studious life had sought and gained permission to lay down 
the burden of his*bishopric at Ratisbon; and he taught in 
the great schools of Paris and Cologne, where he enjoyed 
for years the fame of the first philosopher, the first theo- 
logian, and the first scientist of his age. He was so skilful 
a mechanician, too, as to be held learned in magic. A 
walking automaton of his making was taken for an incarna- 
tion of the devil by a pious pupil, no less a person than 
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Thomas Aquinas himself, who attacked it in holy rage, and 
in a few minutes had destroyed the ingenious labor of 
years.* In genuine learning, and in ponderous technicality 
of phrase, he more than any other is the typical scholastic 
of his day. He is praised, too, as the special champion of 
the Virgin; and his little treatise on the Eucharist gives 
more plainly than I have ever found it elsewhere the 
Catholic doctrine of what we may call the physical efficacy 
of the Lord’s. body, as the germ in the believer of that 
immortal body in which he shall rise again at the last day. 

And to Paris, drawn all the way from South Italy by his 
fame, came the big, smooth-faced, silent youth, whom his 
schoolmates — because he was always ruminating — nick- 
named “the dumb Sicilian ox,” but whom we of a later day 
know as St. Thomas Aquinas, the most orthodox, revered, 
and voluminous theologian of the Roman Church. The 
master was thirty years older than the pupil whom he out- 
lived by six years. Thomas of Aquinum died under fifty, 
gently falling into a dreamy sleep, as it were, under the 
mere pressure of his unceasing, unwearying, unfinished 
work. 

That work is his famous Summa Theologice, or “Summary 
of Theology,” recognized as the most authentic and com- 
plete exposition of the medieval faith. It is in one sense 
a summing-up, and, as far as may be, final settlement of the 
discussions of the long period we have reviewed. In form, 
it is a commentary on the Sententie of Peter Lombard, a 
standard text-book of “Opinions” on all points of faith, 
and the stock-in-trade of numerous commentators. Its plan 
includes four Books, of which the last was left unwritten, 
and is only filled out, in part, by fragments from his other 


* The story is vivaciously told in a curious legend or romance of the life of the 
great master. Le Grand Albert (Paris: Martinon). 
t The statement next in fulnes< that I have seen is by Anselm (Epist. 107). Com- 


pare the illustration given by Mr. Froude in his essay on “‘ The Philosophy of Cathol- 
icism.” (Short Studies, vol. i.) 


t One of his fellow-students, taking pity on his supposed dulness, offered once 
to help him in his translation, and so read on with him, till he came to a passage he 
could make nothing of: when Thomas quietly took it up, with the clearest and 
plainest exposition. The master understood him better, and was already proud of 
him : “ When that ox begins to bellow,” said he, “‘ we shall hear the echo all around,” 
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writings. Its method of treatment is to state the point in 
the form of a query; then give in brief the reasons or state- 
ments on both sides; then close with an answer, or “ opin- 
ion,” delivered judicially, like the opinion of a court. 

If it is a weariness to think of reading the two thousand 
folio pages in which this process is followed out, what shall 
we say of the indefatigable industry, the imperturbability 
of temper, that made the writing of it possible? I cannot 
exaggerate the effect produced on one who attempts a slight 
exploring of it, of that busy, almost mechanical, serenity. 
The movement is as regular, and seems as passionless, as 
the unceasing lift and revolution of the cam in a modern 
printing-press, and turns off its work with the same monoto- 
nous regularity. The way, too, in which the whole system 
of church dogma is quietly assumed, just as a mathemati- 
cian assumes his first principles,—rather, perhaps, as an 
astronomer assumes the Calculus, which it never occurs to 
him to demonstrate, or as an engineer assumes his loga- 
rithms,— is astonishing to one used to the radical and rest- 
less temper of our time, that insists on running back by the 
low posteriori road to the origin of all things, to explain so 
simple a thing as a pebble ora flower. Truly, one feels the 
advantage here of having “some things which the Court 
may take for granted.” 

It is needless to go, even in outline, over the long series 
of topics thus taken up and dealt with: theology, Chris- 
tology, the trinity, the creation, the fall, angels, demons, 
sacraments, moral duties, and the conditions of the future 
life —a vast topical encyclopedia.* But it is worth while 
to mention the sweetness, gravity, serenity, patience, good 
faith, that characterize this remarkable treatise. Observe 
that none of the topics mentioned are introduced as points 
of controversy. All that debate is hushed before we pass 
the threshold. The questions that occupy us here are not 
so much the what, but the why and the how,— questions 





* More than six hundred topics or queries ; more than three thousand articles ; 
more than fifteen thousand arguments. 
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which modern science dismisses without a glance, as unsolv- 
able to the human mind. 

No such doubt ever troubles our gentle summarist. He 
discusses, with the same placid sense of satisfaction in the 
result, questions the strangest to us— Whether angels or 
beatified spirits occupy space; or whether more than one 
celestial body can be in the same spot at once; or whether 
God can command a thing that has been done not to have 
been done; or whether it is as God or as Man that Christ 
sits on the right hand of God; or whether the dove in 
which the Holy Ghost appeared was a real bird or not; or 
whether, if the state of innocence had continued, all Adam’s 
children would have been boys; or whether a mouse that 
has nibbled the consecrated wafer can be said to have par- 
taken the Lord’s body,* —as the doctrine of Sacraments or 
Indulgences, so interesting in an historical view, or those 
other questions of the plain moralities of life, as to which 
we may here find even now some hint of instruction and 
help. The questions are to him not only soluble, but, in 


his imperturbable and patient way, he means that they shall 
be solved. 


It could not occur to this serene and gentle dogmatist 
that a dissolving process was at work, making dust and ruin 
of his foundations, and leaving his carefully-built structure 
very literally a castle in the air. But so it was. In the 
first years of the fourteenth century, that strange philo- 
sopher-errant, half-genius, half-adventurer, Raymond Lully, 
—who had learned Arabic for the sake of converting the 
Moors, and was stoned to death in Tunis, at eighty, in 
bravely carrying forward his pious crusade,— happened in, 
gray-headed, threadbare, dusty and travel-stained, at one of 
the schools in Paris, where a brilliant young Scotchman was 
holding forth on some high question of philosophy. Some 
gesture of dissent caught the lecturer’s eye, who sought 


* These questions, which sound to us rather profane, are very gravely treated also 
by St. Bonaventura, who, to his credit, decides that in Paradise there would have 
been about as many girls as boys. He answers the last by an analogy: no one, he 
says, if you were to baptize a mouse in the name of the Holy Trinity, would say that 
it had received true baptism, or, in fact, anything but a ducking,— the creature not 
having a soul capable of receiving its sacramental efficacy ; so a mouse which nib- 
bles the consecrated wafer has not, in reality, eaten the Lord’s body. 
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him out when the hour was over, and asked him, abruptly, 
“What part [of speech] is the Lord?” “The Lord is no 
part, but All,” answered the old man, reverently —the first 
grave word of taat mystic pantheism, into which the great 
structure of scholastic theology was soon to be dissolved. 
The young lecturer was Duns Scotus, clearest and ablest 
of so-called realists, born the year that Aquinas died, and 
destined after his own premature death * to give his name 
to the “Scotist” school of Platonic theology opposed to 
the sect of “ Thomists.” His central point of ethics and 
metaphysics was the doctrine of moral liberty ; his followers 
were the special champions of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin,—then a disputed point of 
Orthodoxy. Following the established method of his day, 
he span out the old yarn of Peter Lombard into a thread 
of such amazing length and tenuity that he was called “the 
Subtile Doctor”; and those whose thought was too deep 
or else too slow for their fellow-men have been named from 
him “dunces” ever since. Another Englishman, William 


of Occam, followed with hard good sense, knocking away 
those ideal corner-stones, choosing that theology should 
stand alone on its own merits as revelation pure and simple. 
And, within the century, the spiritual gospel of Master Eck- 
hart had sublimated the entire fabric into the semblance 
of a glittering mist. J. H. ALLEN. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES.+ 


“ Let me make the songs of a people, and I care not who 
makes their laws,” is a paradox as true as it now has be- 
come familiar. But if, instead of the songs of a people, a 
writer were offered the opportunity of making the fables, 
allegories, and household tales that form the food of child- 
hood, the amusement of youth, the proverbial lore of adult 
life, would he not do well to choose this privilege in pref- 
erence to either of the others? If the influence of the song- 


° Or, by a very shocking account, premature burial ; it was in Cologne, in 130@ 
+ Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. Translated from the original Pali by 
T. W. Rhys-Davids. Vol.1I. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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writer surpasses that of the law-maker in moulding the char- 
acter of a people, surely the influence of the nursery fabu- 
list, privileged to make the very earliest impressions on the 
soft, untouched tablets of our children’s minds, must be 
still greater. How indelible the traces that these tales of 
our infancy, with their quaint conceits and shrewd wit, 
their foolish nonsense and profound wisdom, leave with us 
through all our subsequent life! To what author do we 
owe them? We thank our Andersens and Grimms for 
their delightful collections. But we know well enough that 
they were but gatherers up of the stores of the past. 

For five generations or more, Mother Goose has stood as 
the legendary author of the rhymes which have consti- 
tuted the popular reading and recitation of our New Eng- 
land nurseries. And New England antiquarians have as- 
sured us that this oracle of our childhood actually lived 
and died in Boston; had Elizabeth for her Christian name, 
and married Mr. Isaac Vergoose ; and had her nursery ditties 
published by her son-in-law, Thomas Fleet, in Pudding Lane, 
in the beginning of the last century. But, in the century 
before that, European research has found the title Contes de 
ma Mére l Oye (Tales of my Mother, the Goose) given by 
Penault to a volume of his stories; and again, a century 
earlier, we find the name of Queen Goosefoot given to 
Charlemagne’s mother, Bertha, the bright divinity in the 
legends grouped around the name of the great king of the 
Middle Ages. Though we go back to La Fontaine, or the 
fables of Pilpay, or the Gesta Romanorum, we are still 
pointed backward to the Arabic tales of Sinbad, the Syriac 
tales of Bidpai and Lakman, and to the Greek fables of 
ZEsop. 

The research of the last generation was content to rest 
with these sources as the earliest that it could reach for this 
curious literature. But modern investigation tells us that 
we cannot halt here.. If the fitting injunction to the youth 
in search of fortune is, “Go West, young man,” the word of 
good counsel to the student of the sources of our literature 
and wisdom is, “Go East, O scholar.” We must go to Bag- 
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dad, and read our so-called La Fontaine and sop in their 
earlier Arabic sources, then pass on to Persia and read the 
familiar stories in the Pehlavi dialect into which King 
Khosru Nushirvan’s physician translated them, and finally 
back to India and read in Sanskrit the Panchatantra, and 
in Pali the Jatakas, if we would find the earliest record of 
a great portion-of our familiar fables, parables, riddles, and 
comic and moral stories. In the Jattakatthavannana, or 
Buddhist Birth Stories, put into their present form in Pali 
in the fifth century A.D., but shown by Buddhist sculpt- 
ures and inscriptions to have been in existence at least as 
early as the third century B.C., we have the oldest, most 
complete, and most important collection of folk-lore extant. 

The original Jataka-Book contains five hundred stories, 
some of them fables, others fairy tales, historic legends, or 
marvellous and moral anecdotes, strung together by their 
connection with the previous experience of Buddha in the 
many bodies, from one to another of which he had trans- 
migrated. His supernatural powers enabled him to recall 
all the varied incidents of these former lives, and from the 
rich treasury of illustration that they furnished he drew 
moral and religious lessons to instruct his disciples. Of 
these five hundred Jatakas, Prof. Fausbéll of Copenhagen, 
the founder of Pali philology, has edited some three hun- 
dred stories, and called the attention of scholars to their 
curious likeness to many of our Western tales; and Mr. 
Rhys-Davids, the author of the latest and best exposition of 
Buddhism that we have in English, and himself a well-known 
Pali scholar, has undertaken to translate the tales into Eng- 
lish. In this first volume of Buddhist Birth Stories that 
forms the subject of the present article, we have, as a first 
instalment of the English translation, forty of the Jataka 
tales, and the Pali commentary containing the earliest and 
most authentic Buddhist narrative of Gautama’s career 
down to his attainment of the Buddhahood. The English 
version is pronounced by Pali scholars to be strictly accu- 
rate and yet exceedingly fresh and idiomatic. 

The book, it is evident, is thus interesting and valuable 
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in more than one respect. To speak of it first as our most 
ancient collection of folk-lore, it presents us with many in- 
teresting anticipations of our familiar apologues and fables, 
prototypes at once so closely alike and yet unlike as to pre- 
sent a most fascinating field for the practice of that com- 
parative study of national and ethnic tendencies that has 
lately grown to be so prominent and valuable a department 
of investigation. If the writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
were alive to-day, he would say with greater emphasis than 
ever, “There is no new thing under the sun.” To think of 
the familiar stories of the Ass and the Lion’s skin, and the 
Crow and the Fox, or of the legends in which our boyish 
imagination revelled of the roc and its huge eggs, the inex- 
haustible bowl, the wishing-cup, the magic musical instru- 
ment, and even the legendary inhabitant of the moon, hav- 
ing furnished amusement to generations after generations 
in India and Persia long before Europe ever heard of them! 
For almost every typical tale of European folk-lore, the 
modern Orientalist can furnish some striking parallel. Not 
unfrequently he can give us a perfect fac-simile. Usually, 
however, the counterpart bears the peculiar colors and allu- 
sions that show its Oriental birthplace. Take such a story, 
for example, as (Davids, p. 276) the Munika Jataka (No. 30), 
by which Buddha shames a lovesick monk who had become 
infatuated over a fat girl. Long ago, the master declared, 
when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, he came to 
life as an ox, called Big Red. He had for his yoke-fellow 
another ox called Little Red. The daughter of the family 
was about to be married, and so the pig — Sausages — was 
fattened up for the wedding-feast on boiled rice. When 
Little Red saw this, he began to complain to the other ox — 
the Bodisat — how, though they did all the work in the 
household, they were given only straw and grass, but the pig 
who did nothing was stuffed with all kinds of delicacies. 
Then the Bodisat showed him how the poor pig was 
really eating the food of death. They were fattening him 
to kill him in a few days, and make curry for the wedding- 
feast. Soon the fate predicted fell on the poor pig, and Lit- 


7 
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tle Red saw what had come of the dainties poor Sausages 
had had. “Better a hundred, a thousand times than his 
rice is our food of mere grass and straw and chaff. For it 
works no harm, and is evidence that our lives will last.” 

Now, this story is found almost word for word in a Hebrew 
manuscript of the twelfth century, and similar stories have 
been traced throughout European literature. In one of 
them, it is a falcon who complains of the good food of the 
cock ; and, in the so-called Aisop’s fables, a calf laughs at an 
ox for bearing his drudgery so patiently. Soon after, the 
ox gets a holiday, and the calf is led off to the sacrifice. 

The resemblance and connecting threads that would affil- 
iate the old Hindu tale to its European successors are thus 
very suggestive. Nevertheless, the different forms of the 
European tales make us hesitate about ascribing them to 
their Hindu predecessor. While much may be said in 
favor of the derivation of the European tale from the 
Buddhist, much may be said against it. 

Many tales exhibit this puzzling combination of like and 
unlike features, leaving us in doubt whether to infer his- 
torical connection or not. But there are others in which, 
while there is a very curious resemblance, yet it is one so 
natural and general as to be referred rather to the funda- 
mental, spiritual identity of humanity than to any historic 
derivation or international intercourse. For example, take 
the story called Mahasadha Jataka (XIV., Birth Stories). 
In this, a woman, carrying her child, went to the future 
Buddha’s tank to wash. While she was bathing, a Yakshini 
or ogress caught sight of the child, and wanted to get it, so 
as to eat it up. So the ogress, taking the form of a woman, 
and under the pretence of nursing the child, began to carry 
it off. The mother, when she saw this, ran after the Yak- 
shini to reclaim her child, when the Yakshini boldly claimed 
it as her own child. The Buddha, hearing their quarrel, in- 
quired into the cause of it; and they agreed to abide by his 
decision. Then, he had a line drawn on the ground, and 
told the Yakshini to take hold of the child’s arms and the 
mother to take hold of its legs, and said, * The child shall 
be hers who drags him over the line.” 
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But, as soon as they pulled at him, the mother, seeing how 
he suffered, grieved as if her heart would break, and, letting 
go, she stood there weeping. 

Then, the future Buddha asked the bystanders, “ Whose 
hearts are tender to babes, those who have borne children 
or those who have not?” 

And they answered, “ O sire, it is the hearts of mothers 
that are tender.” 

Then, he said, “ Whom think you is the mother,— she 
who has the child in her arms or she who has let go?” 

And they answered, “She who has let go is the mother.” 

Then, the Buddha made the Yakshini confess her true 
character as an ogress, and that she had stolen the babe to 
eat it. 

The resemblance of the story to that of Solomon’s judg- 
ment in the Book of Kings is most remarkable; and, if 
simple resemblance was enough to establish derivation, the 
case would be settled. But the stories stand, each in its 
own literature, in isolation. The Jewish story dates prob- 
ably as early as the time of the Babylonish captivity or 
before it,—a century or two before the time of Buddha. 
And, while it is supposed that many of these stories did not 
originate with Buddha or his disciples, but were current 
among the people before they were grouped about his per- 
sonality, yet the absence of all traces of the journeying 
of the story either from Judea to India or from India to 
Judea, the greater infrequency of literary communication at 
this period than later, and the naturalness of such a story 
as an independent production in each nation, incline criti- 
cal judgment to accept the simpler explanation, that both 
narratives are of native and spontaneous origin. 

Now there is a large class of singular resemblances in 
the folk-lore of the East and the West that is due to this 
same cause,— fundamental identity of human reason and 
imagination, and the similar working of human faculties 
when they have similar materials to work upon. One of 
the most striking incidents of Homer’s story of the siege of 
Troy is the incident of the wooden horse in which the 
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heroes conceal themselves, and by stratagem get themselves 
dragged within the walls of the enemies’ city. In one of 
the Buddhist stories, we have essentially the same idea in 
an Oriental variation. Instead of an artificial horse, it is 
an artificial elephant which a king, bent on securing a cer- 
tain prince for a son-in-law, has had constructed by able 
artists, and filled, as the Trojan decoy was, by armed men. 
The hollow elephant is placed in a forest. The young prince 
comes to hunt, and when he has approached the elephant 
the armed men spring out and capture him. 

So we find St. Peter’s attempt to walk on the Sea of Gali- 
lee paralleled in another Jataka. “A certain householder 
desirous of hearing the law left his boat by the stairs or 
landing-place, but on his return could see no sign of it. 
Whereupon, he attempted to cross to the other side of the 
street by walking on the surface of the water. So long as 
his faith in his teacher was firm, so long the water supported 
him; but he began to sink as soon as his faith began to 
waver.”  (Beal’s Dhammapada, p. 51.) 

Again, for a third instance, Aisop’s fable about the fox 
declining to enter the lion’s cave, because all the tracks 
went into the cave and none came out, has its counterpart 
in the story in the Panchatantra of the jackal’s refusing to 
enter its own cave, because it saw the footsteps of a lion 
going in, but none coming out; and of the monkeys in 
the Jataka story (p. 235, Buddhist Birth Stories), which 
when they saw the footsteps going down into the water, 
but none coming out, knew that a water-sprite haunted the 
pool, who was trying to catch them when they would drink 
of the water, and whom they outwitted by sucking the water 
up through hollow canes. Even among the Hottentots, Dr. 
Blake bas found a fable of the jackal declining to visit the 
sick lion, because the traces of the animals who went to see 
him did not turn back. No suspicion of historical descent 
or literary borrowing in reference to such stories is in the 
least necessary. They are natural results of the hunter’s 
experience everywhere. To set down everything written 
by a succeeding generation that resembles anything in the 
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literature of the preceding generation as a literary theft, or 
at least recension, is a needless distrust of the originality of 
the human mind. Our remote ancestors were not the only 
generations gifted with creative imagination. Those who 
follow them can see and say just as good things as they. 

And, if they tell the same fables and utter the same 
proverbs, these were as original with them as with those 
who said the same wise and witty words before them. In 
the West as in the East, man gazes on the same sun and 
stars, the human body has the same eyes and tongue, 
the human spirit the same faculties. That it should 
report the same scenes, reach the same judgments, devise 
similar illustrations, is just what testifies to the soundness 
and accurate working of the human mind. The astonishing 
and disheartening thing would be never to find different 
observers giving the same report. 

Nevertheless, our Oriental scholars have shown that there 
are certain classic tales and incidents that have actually 
been handed down from generation to generation, and 
passed from nation to nation, by translation and retransla- 
tion and recension, until they have taken a place in our 
Western literature very little unchanged in shape from the 
form that they first exhibit as they are found in ancient 
Sanskrit and Pali literature. Take such a story, e.g., as the 
Siha Camma Jataka (Fausbdéll, No. 189). 


Once upon a time, while Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, the 
future Buddha was born one of a peasant family; and, when he grew up, 
he gained his living by tilling the ground. At that time, a hawker used 
to go from place to place, trafficking in goods carried by an ass. Now, at 
each place that he came to, when he took the pack down from the ass’s 
back, he used to clothe him in a lion skin, and turn him loose in a bar- 
ley-field. The watchmen in the field dared not go up to him, but, going 
home, they published the news. Then, all the villagers came out with 
weapons in their hands, and, blowing chanks and beating drums, they 
went near the field and shouted. Terrified with the fear of death, the 
ass uttered a cry,— the cry of an ass / 

But, when the villagers knew the creature to be an ass, they beat him 
till his bones broke. Then, the hawker came, and, seeing the ass in such 
a bad plight, said,— 
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“ Long might the ass, 
Clad in a lion’s skin, 
Have fed on the barley green, 
But he brayed! 
And that moment he came to ruin.” 

The resemblance of this tale to Asop’s familiar fable of 
the “Ass in the Lion’s Skin” is unmistakable, and alto- 
gether too close to be merely accidental. That it is the 
Buddhist rather than the Greek story that is the original 
seems pretty well indicated by the fact that the story would 
originate, not in a country where lions were infrequent and 
foreign, but in one where they were native, and that the 
Oriental fable is much the more complete. While our 
Esop’s fable says that the ass dressed himself in the lion’s 
skin, but without giving any reason for it, the Jataka tale 
gives a very excellent explanation and object of the disguise. 

But, more than all this,—and this is the only decisive 
proof of historical derivation in these matters,—the Ori- 
ental scholars, such as Profs. Benfey and Weber, have 
traced the course of the story, step by step, from one litera- 


ture to another, as it travelled from the banks of the Ganges 
to those of the Seine and the Thames. 


They have tracked its transmigration from the Jatakas to 
the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa, and then on, to the 
Turkish Tuti-namah, and to mediewval German and French 
literature. 

The same may be said of another birth-story, Kacchapa 
Jataka, or the *“ Talkative Tortoise.” The Buddha was 
desirous of curing a certain loquacious king of his excessive 
talkativeness :-— 

At that time there was living in a pond in the Himalaya Mountains 
a tortoise. Two young hangsas (wild ducks), who came to feed there, 
made friends with him; and one day, when they had become very inti- 
mate with him, they said to the tortoise,— 

“Friend Tortoise, the place where we live, at the Golden Cave on 
Mount Beautiful, in the Himalaya country, is a delightful spot. Will 
you come there with us?” 

“ But how can I get there?” 

“We can take you, if you can only hold your tongue and will say 
nothing to any one.” 
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“Oh, that Ican do. Take me with you.” 

“That's right,” said they. And, making the tortoise bite hold of a 
stick, they themselves took the two ends in their teeth, and flew up into 
the air. 

Seeing him thus carried by the hangsas, some villagers called out 
“ Two wild ducks are carrying a tortoise along on a stick!” Whereupon, 
the tortoise wanted to say, “If my friends choose to carry me, what is 
that to you, you wretched slaves?” So, just as the swift flight of the 
wild ducks had brought him over the king’s palace in the city of Benares, 
he let go of the stick he was biting, and, falling in the open courtyard, 
split in two! And there arose a universal cry, “ A tortoise has fallen in 
the open courtyard, and split in two!” 

The king, taking the future Buddha, went to the place, surrounded 
by his courtiers, and, looking at the tortoise, he asked the Bodisat, 
“ Teacher, how comes he to be fallen here?” 

The future Buddha comprehended at once the cause, and, explaining it 
to the king, took opportunity to admonish him : — 

“Truly, O king, those who are called chatterboxes — people whose 
words have no end — come to grief like this.” 

And the king henceforth refrained himself, and became a man of few 


words. 

This story, too, has been traced down through the Per- 
sian, Arabic, Greek, and Latin to the modern European 
literature. Though it does not occur in our so-called 
sop's Fables, yet there is a very analogous story there of 
a tortoise who asked an eagle to teach him to fly, and being 
dropped split in two. 

We might mention also, in further illustration, the sto- 
ries of the Jackal and the Crow, or the milkmaid Perrette 
and her anticipated wealth, the history of which Max 
Miiller has so carefully described (“ Migration of Fables,” 
Chips, vol. iv.). But we must limit ourselves to the nar- 
ration of but one more of these curious examples of the 
travelling capacities of a good story. 

Among the popular romances of the Middle Ages was 
the History of Baarlam and Joasaph. The author, who 
most probably was Joannes Damascenus, or St. John of 
Damascus, who had held high office at the court of the Khalif 
Almansur, and had retired in later life to a monastery near 
Jerusalem, where he gave himself up to theological studies, 
lived in the eighth century of our era, and received the 
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story that he records (as he avers) from truthful and trust- 
worthy informants. The object of the story is to give a 
simple exposition of the principal doctrines of Christianity ; 
and, the better to do this, it relates the career of a young 
prince in India, whose royal father is a bitter persecutor of 
the Christians. 

After the birth of Joasaph, the first and only son of the 
king, an astrologer predicts that he will rise to glory; not, 
however, in his own kingdom, but in a higher and better 
one,— in fact, that he will embrace the new and persecuted 
sect of the Christians. Everything is done to prevent this. 
He is kept in a beautiful palace, surrounded by all that is 
enjoyable; and especial care is taken to keep him in igno- 
rance of sickness, old age, and death. After a time, how- 
ever, his father gives him leave to drive out. On one of his 
drives, he sees two men, one maimed, the other blind. He 
asks what they are, and is told that they are suffering from 
disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable to 
disease, and whether it is known beforehand who will suffer 
from disease and who will be free. And,-when he hears the 
truth, he becomes sad and returns home. 

Another time, when he drives out, he meets an old man 
with wrinkled face and shaking legs, bent down, with white 
hair, and his teeth gone, and his voice faltering. He asks 
again what this means, and is told that this is what happens 
to all men; that no one can escape old age, and that in the 
end all men must die. Thereupon, he returns home to med- 
itate upon death, till at last a hermit appears, and opens be- 
fore his eyes a higher view of life as contained in the gospel 
of Christ. The young prince is not only baptized,:but gives 
up all his earthly riches; and, after having converted his 
own father and many of his subjects, he follows his teacher 
into the desert. 

This romance —one of the earliest religious romances pub- 
lished in a European language — became exceedingly popular. 
In the East, it was translated into Arabic, Ethiopian, Ar- 
menian, and Hebrew; in the West, into Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Bohemian. In fact, it spread all over Christen- 
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dom in the Middle Ages, with whose religious taste it suited 
so admirably; and, in later times, it has even been translated 
into Icelandic and into the classic dialect of the Philippine 
Islands. More than this, the two heroes of the tale have 
actually been canonized, both by the Eastern and the West- 
ern branches of the Christian Church. In the Eastern 
Church, the 26th of August is the day set apart to the 
memory of “the holy Joasaph, son of Abener, King of 
India.” 

In the martyrology of the Roman Church, as finally re- 
vised and settled under Pope Sextus V. (1585-90), we’ find 
included, under the date of the 27th of November, “the 
Holy Saints Barlaam and Josaphat of India, on the bor- 
ders of Persia, whose wonderful acts St. John of Damas- 
cus has described.” 

And, now, who was this Prince Josaphat of India? In- 
credible as it seems, yet no discovery of modern philolo- 
gists is more certain than that this saint, now officially rec- 
ognized and honored by both the Greek and the Roman 
branches of the Christian Church, is none other than Gau-* 
tama Siddartha, the founder of Christianity’s great rival, 
Buddhism! Contained in the Pali Introduction to these 
Buddhist Birth Stories is a life of Buddha, composed a hun- 
dred or two hundred years before John of Damascus wrote 
down the tale he had received from his trusty informants 
from the East, and in this we have the incidents of the 
prince and his drives and his renunciation of the world told 
at length; and in the travels of Fa-Hian, the Buddhist pil- 
grim, written three hundred years before the time of John 
of Damascus, we have allusions to these drives, the memory 
of which was already sacred among the Buddhists. To 
commemorate the places where these critical events in the 
career of their great teacher took place, the Buddhists had 
erected towers in Kapilavastu, which Fa-Hian saw, and 
Hiouen-Tsang after him, and recorded in the narrative of 
their travels. Between the Buddhist story of the princely 
son of Suddhodana and the Greek story of “the son of 
Abener, King of Barma, in India,” there are some slight 
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discrepancies. The order of the various spectacles of 
disease and death is not quite the same. In the Buddhist 
story, the prince sees only one sick man; in the Greek, he 
sees two men, one maimed, the other blind. In the 
Buddhist story, he only sees on his last drive, without 
talking with him, the mendicant friar who has renounced 
the world; in the Greek story, the hermit, after the prince 
sees the dead man, talks with the prince, and, by his exhor- 
tations as well as by his example, influences him to re- 
nounce the world. But, with such slight and natural 
variations, the two stories are the same. Both are princes 
who, it is foretold, will abandon their thrones for a relig- 
ious life. In both cases, the royal father seeks by all imag- 
inable pleasures, blandishments, and precautions to prevent 
this. Especially are sights of sickness, old age, or death 
kept from the prince. In both stories, it is in a series of 
drives that he first catches sight of these spectacles; and 
it is by the impression that they make upon him, and the 
meeting with one who has already given up the world, 
that the hero abandons his throne for the religious life. 
Both fight manfully against the assaults of the flesh and 
the devil, convert their royal fathers, and are regarded as 
sacred characters before they die. Even in the matter of 
names, the Western story follows the Eastern. Josaphat 
is but a slightly modified form of the term Bodisat,— i.e., 
the future Buddha,—the name commonly given to Gau- 
tama in the Jataka tales. So the name of the friend and 
companion of Barlaam, Zardan, recalls that of the char- 
ioteer, Chandaka, who inadvertently shows the three tragic 
spectacies to Buddha, and who accompanies him from the 
palace when he flees from his wife and child at midnight, 
to devote himself to a life of meditation and religious 
exercises. 

In regard to the particular channels by which this migra- 
tion of fables from the East to the West took place, the 
Oriental scholars —especially Benfey, Weber, Wagner, Max 
Miller, and Rhys-Davids—have made careful researches. 
The result of their investigations seems to be that, after the 
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time of Alexander’s expedition to India, a number of tales 
of Buddhist origin became current in Greece, and were pre- 
served in the poetical versions of Babrius and Phedrus. 
But the chief bridge of communication was by old Persian 
translations from a large Hindu collection of fables, of 
which the Panchatantra, or Five Books, formed a part. 
This was made by Barzuyeh, the court physician of Khosru- 
Nushirvan, in the sixth century. Two centuries later, this 
book of fables, called Qalilag and Damnag, was translated 
into Arabic by Abdallah ibn Almokaffa. From the Arabic, 
it was translated into Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and from these 
into most of the languages of modern Europe. Other Per- 
sian and Arabic stories of Indian origin were brought back 
by the crusaders from Asia Minor to Italy and France, and 
through the Arabs were introduced into Spain. Then again, 
in the eighth century, the Romance of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat gave Christendom not merely the story of Gautama, 
the Buddha, in a Christianized form, but many of the birth- 
stories of his feats in his previous lives. Again, in the thir- 
teenth century, the Huns and other Mongolian invaders 
introduced other Oriental stories into Russia and Eastern 
Europe. 

The fables and stories introduced through these various 
channels became very popular during the Middle Ages, and 
were used as the subjects of numerous story books, ro- 
mances, poems, and edifying dramas. Thus extensively 
circulated, they had quite an influence on the revival of 
learning, and thus indirectly on the great Reformation. A 
collection of these stories, baptized with the name of the 
traditional story-teller of Greece, soon became the house- 
hold book of every European nation, a classic source of 
amusement and ethical instruction to all the youth of 
Europe. How strange to think that these Oriental tales, 
written for the use of generations so long anterior to us, 
and for the popularizing of a rival religion, have thus per- 
meated the whole thought of Christendom in this most 
subtle and wide-spread manner! 

But it is not only from its connection with so much of 
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our folk-lore that this book of birth-stories is interesting, 
but from the light which it throws on the faith and thoughts 
and manners of the early Buddhists. Though the book of 
birth-stories in its present form dates only as far back as the 
fifth century A.D., when it was retranslated into Pali, yet 
there is evidence of the existence of the Jatakas as early as 
the third or fourth century B.C. 


JAMES T. BrxBy. 
[To be concluded. ] 


MEDITATIONS ON MY BIRTHDAY. 


“ We spend our years as a tale that is told.”— PsaLM xc., 9. 


I have been thinking just now, as I passed another birth- 
day, how we spend our time very much as we spend our 
money, who take kindly to the bank-book so long as there 
is a fine balance in our favor, but do not like to open it 
when we know it will only reveal a poor margin on which 
we can rely for the time to come; and how the majority 


of us have but little to say about our birthday after we 
pass the half-century, but look back sadly on the long line 
of the years as they stand in the strong light of our youth 
and early prime, and then forward into that mist which lies 
on the future no human eye may scan, feeling quite unable 
to guess how many may remain, but well aware that in the 
course of nature we must be getting on toward the evening 
of our day. 

If we have that fine tact, then, on which Emerson sets 
such store, we begin to think twice before we speak to each 
other of our age; and, when we would know how old some 
friend may be who is getting into the sere and yellow leaf 
of time, we beat about the bush, and try to find out through 
an inference. But he knows how to guard the secret, if he 
cares to do so, better than we know how to surprise it, and 
will hardly tell us what he would fain hide from himself. So 
the hunted hare cannot double and turn with a finer instinct 
for misleading me than my frank-hearted friend, if this 
should be his humor. Or the days may come when, through 
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some special gift or grace, I may begin to be a wanderer to 
those who know me. I may glide past my threescore years 
and ten, and find I am winning my way to fourscore years, 
with no special labor or sorrow. Then I may take heart, and 
begin to boast a little, and even to frisk when the kindly 
world about me insists that I am really looking younger, 
and may touch ninety yet, or even more, telling me the 
ever welcome tale of those they have known who lived far 
on toward the century, and were bright and nimble to the 
last. But,in the years that come and go between our prime 
and the time which clothes us with this fine distinction, we 
grow shy of telling the hard, bare truth even to ourselves, ~ 
and plot that those we meet at such times as these birth- 
days may have the chance to say, You do not look so old by 
ten years, and try to have that truth established in the 
mouths of many witnesses. It does not occur to us then 
that, when we were young, we thought those very old who 
were a good deal younger than we are when we come to this 
line. The same spirit is in us that I found in a fine old per- 
son I met among the mountains. He could hardly wait for 
an introduction before he whispered, “ How old do you think 
I am?” And, when I said, “ About sixty-five,” his face 
shone with delight. I found he was really eighty-three, and 
I heard he always spoke of me after as a person of un- 
common discernment. And, if we had no choice between 
such a course of sweet self-deception and that which counts 
the passing years, as the poor queen counted her wrinkles, 
the spirit which dwells on their brief sum with an ever-grow- 
ing sorrow and regret, I think I shouid thank God for per- 
mitting so many of us, and myself certainly, among the rest, 
to harbor and nurse this beautiful illusion, and to throw it 
over those we love, and would fain keep with us just as 
long as they want to stay. Because I can hardly imagine 
a keener trouble than that which comes by our brooding, 
as the birthdays come and go, on the rapid flight of time, 
and thinking of it in some such way as the poor wretch 
under sentence of death must think of it, who knows the 
end draws near, but does not know when the day will come 
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that will launch him forth into the vast and awful mystery. 
This brooding over the swift flying years may be found, I 
doubt not, in a great many human hearts; but I cannot 
doubt for an instant which is the better way, that which 
would let the time slip by, if it has been but fairly well 
spent, with the least sorrow and regret, or this which frets 
and moans and broods more and more over 


“ The deep, damp vault, the darkness, and the worm.” 


I love to see this turn in those who are growing old for 
slipping from under the burden of the years and letting 
them do their worst, while we do our best, to defend our- 
selves from their sapping and mining by keeping a cheerful 
heart. And yet, as I say this, I know this is the truth I 
cannot alter. That when these birthdays in my later life 
begin to smite me with their swift return, and it seems as 
if I was only well done with one when another looms in 
sight, I must not try to cheat myself or let those about me 
do it, so that-it shall seem to be no great matter because 
this home stretch must be in some way more momentous 
than any other in the race I have so far run, and not to 
care for years that may remain, or see to them with a deeper 
and more serious purpose if I can, is very much as if I had 
sown and planted and pruned, and then did not care for 
the ingathering of the harvest. So it seems to me that, if 
we are true to the meaning and purpose of the years as they 
sweep on, we shall neither grow fretful over them, nor heed- 
less as we were when we had a vast store, as it seemed to 
us, to draw on. If it is a matter of true moment to me what 
I shall make of my youth and my prime, then it must be a 
question well worth my most serious thought what I shall 
make of these days which look toward old age,—the days 
which are to reveal the ripeness or the withering of all I 
am and all I have done. 

And, in pondering this question, it must be a good thing 
for me, first of all, to make up my mind that these later years 
cannot be to me what those were which have been num- 
bered, no matter what I may say about feeling as young as 
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ever. Because youth and age should ponder this truth 
alike: that, when we reach the space which lies between 
twoscore and ten and threescore and ten, the fine freedom 
and white fire of our full manhood, which made the yoke easy 
to us and the burden light, must be numbered among the 
things which have their day, and cease to be. So we must 
moderate our ambition then as nature begins to moderate 
our powers, and make a treaty with our desire to touch 
the old summits, lest the greed to do still more and better 
in the direction where our delight in doing lay, when the 
tides of life ran deep and full, should leave us stranded 
now, when the tides are getting lower with every lap of the 
seventh wave, and touch the age with defeat and frustration 
which may otherwise be crowned with victory. Age. may 
bring wisdom, Mr. Emerson said to me once; and it were a 
pity to miss that, because a certain clear insight is about 
all the advantage we can hope for then, and a contented 
mind. We look back, he said, to the strokes we made in 
our youth and prime, and wonder how we did them. We 
know very well how we do what comes after, but some- 
thing has passed out of the work which is very choice and 
fine, we cannot win back by more striving. And some 
such truth as this touches us all. I am not and cannot be 
the man, as age creeps on, I was in my youth and prime, nor 
can you. The fires are burning down. The fine, free play 
of our nature, which makes it easy for us to turn this way 
and that, and to do things we cannot do at any cost and 
pains when age begins to touch us, is the story nature has 
begun to whisper of the altering conditions of our life. We 
may finish well in the years that remain what we began well 
in those that have gone, but the mighty, masterful youth 
and prime are more than half the battle. When a friend of 
mine went to see John Adams in 1825, he told me they 
talked of many things, and among the rest of his son’s 
chances for the Presidency. “Well,” the old gentleman 
said, “my son will be fifty-eight next July; and that is a 
very good age for a President. Washington was about fifty- 
eight when he was elected President. So was I, and so were 
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Jefferson and Madison and Monroe.” And that is a very 
pleasant thing for your minister especially to remember this 
morning. But we all know how the best of these men 
had won the distinction which sets them so high above their 
fellows long before this supreme honor fell on them, and 
that here were the time and place to wear their honor grace- 
fully, and finish well what they had so well begun. Nor 
should we miss the grand catalogue of the fine old men, 
just here, who crown old age with glory. Dandolo, who 
stormed Constantinople at ninety-four; and Michel Angelo, 
supreme in his fourfold honors to his death, at eighty-nine; 
and Newton, still discovering at eighty-five ; and Wellington, 
Goethe, Humboldt, and Thiers; and these fine old men of 
the Adams line, and Bryant, and many more of our own,— 
these may well do something to keep us sunny and brave as 
age creeps on. But, again I say, we must remember it was 
because they were true to the sowing of their youth and 
prime that they had the power and grace to reap the last 
fine harvest. It was simply the consummation of all that 
had gone before, as it was in Milton who finished his Para- 
dise Lost before he was fifty-eight, and Columbus who, as he 
was nearing the same age, discovered this new world. You 
have to turn from these superb old men to the youth and 
prime of our manhood to find on the instant the truth I 
would tell: those who are glad for the birthdays and for 
the ever-rising tide: Charlemagne, at thirty the first man 
in the world; Napoleon, at twenty-seven outmatching the 
veteran commanders of Austria; Alexander, at thirty-two 
master of the world, but defeated by his own lusts; and 
Lord Chatham, only guilty, as he says, of the crime of being 
a young man, rising to speak in Parliament, and speaking 
to such purpose as to give Walpole, that prince of bribers 
and bribery, “a pain in the back”; Adams, in his earlier 
days that terror of every man in New England, who insisted 
on the ancient version of the text, “ Fear God, and honor 
the king, but especially honor the king”; and Alexander 
Hamilton, slain at forty-seven, the very choicest perhaps of 
all our statesmen; Shakspere, finishing “ Hamlet ” at thirty- 
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six ; and Mozart, the Shakspere in music, dead at thirty-six ; 
James Watt, inventing his steam-engine at thirty-six; and 
Stephenson, at thirty-five finishing his locomotive, still, I 
believe, in use; and Wesley, inventing Methodism at thirty- 
six ; and Luther, nailing up his challenge on the church door 
when he is thirty-four, and setting the world on fire; and 
the divinest and most glorious presence in human history, 
hanging on the cross and crying, “It is finished,” at about 
thirty-three. So you will see the drift of my meditation 
as it opens toward our whole human life. These greatest 
men show us our own life many times magnified; and, what 
they were in their supreme way, we may be in our small 
way, but we cannot even hope to pass over their lines and 
strike a new law. The truth they all tell us is this: that, 
in their youth, the fine spirit was in them through which 
they could conceive and carry on great adventures, strike 
splendid strokes, make the world rich by thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn, open the way to a nobler life 
in morals and religion, and work at their tasks with un- 
worn strength very often through their prime. But, when 
these brave, strong days are over, about the best they can 
do is to stand true to the spirit and purpose which have won 
them their distinction. Work on the strong, fair lines they 
have laid down, and thank God for sparing them at last to 
finish the work he gave them to do. A man may seem 
to rise higher, indeed, as he grows older; but that is not 
through the power which is within him: he is lifted on the 
hearts, as it were, of those who admire and love him for 
what he has done when he was at his best. It is not his 
finer power which takes him on its wings, but rather some- 
thing which answers to the elevator in which he can sit 
still and rise. If, when we feel this touch of the retreat- 
ing tide, we can simply be faithful to the powers we still 
possess, and do not go back on our record, we do wonder- 
fully well; and we may trust that those who have learned to 
love us will not forget as we glide along to the threescore 
and ten, though we never challenge the world again with a 
new thought or a great deed. But it is the sense we have 
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of failing a little, while we still want to do as well as ever, 
which makes the gathering years a dismay to us and a pain. 
An author, who died not long ago, said it took him four 
times as long to write a chapter at sixty as it had done at 
forty. It was very much the same with Mr. Dickens, whose 
early manuscript is wonderfully clean and fair; while the 
later and last is written over and interlined, so that you 
wonder how even his printers could read it. These men 
both insisted sternly that their powers should come up to 
the whole demand, and I have no doubt they died of the 
strain. Soa fine writer, noticing how the Romans released 
their soldiers from active service at forty-five, says this was 
too early; for men should not retire from what they have in 
hand until they be fifty-five or sixty. But, when he pres- 
ently speaks of Cato beginning to learn Greek greedily in 
his old age, as if to quench a long thirst, he says this was a 
mistake also, because all things have their season, and a 
man may even say his paternoster out of time. And so, if 
we are wise to scan the meaning of the ever-gathering years, 
we shall not begin again when we should think of getting 
through, but allow our life and our work to gather the soft- 
ening tints and the finer flavors of time. 

Then, I would lay this to my heart again as the birthdays 
come and go, and bid you think of it who are counting up 
toward the last decades, that we cannot be what we were in 
our power to welcome and assimilate the new truth and the 
new life —let us say what we will about still staying young 
—any more than we can make the old splendid stroke. It 
was noticed in Guizot, the fine old President of the French 
republic, that at seventy-five his mind was open as ever to 
new information, but was totally closed to new ideas. He 
could run well in the old grooves, but could not turn right 
or left or accept what the new era had to offer, into which 
he had made his way by the grace of a long lifetime. Palm- 
erston, I noticed, hardened into the same attitude touching 
the new ideas in science, and their deep and pregnant mean- 
ings; while Wellington in his old age and Winfield Scott, 
I believe, among ourselves, would not hear of the new 
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methods of fighting. And so it is in some sort, I suppose, 
with us all. We may still do good work in this direction 
as we come to these later birthdays; for God will not have 
us sit down and say, Our day is over, and we had better quit 
while we are still in the afternoon. But we must know 
that as thinkers, also, this is the harvest which has come of 
the tilth and sowing of the years which lie far behind; and 
we begin to creep into corners where we can be quiet from 
the invasions of the new thought in the new time. We like 
no longer the crash and conflict, in which we took such a 
pure delight forty years ago; and then the danger is that 
we may grow unneighborly and a little bitter toward those 
who come forth as the prophets of God to the new day, and 
dislike because we do not understand them. I think it is 
perfectly natural that, as we grow older, we should grow all 
the time a little more conservative. I find I said things 
twenty years ago I could not for my life say now. But, as 
these birthdays come and go, I try to say to myself: Is it 
not pitiful in you to forget that the new men have to fight 
the new battles, and the noise and smoke are just as much 
in order now as they were in the years you remember; that 
this is God’s world in the eighties of his century as cer- 
tainly as it was in the forties? And, if the doctrines I hold 
as a liberal Christian thinker are true, it is a better world 
now than it was then; and who am I and what am I that I 
should judge another servant who has heard the last word 
from the Lord and Master of us all! Some eternal and 
impregnable truths I must have made good by this time, if 
I have lived to any clear purpose. God must be nearer to 
me than ever, and my faith in Christ more restful, and the 
eternal hope a little brighter, than it was when the human 
hope filled all my days. And a lie must be more terrible 
to me as I see its far-reaching curse and brand; and to be 
simple and straight toward God and man must always be 
the kernel within all the husks and shells that hold my 
faith; and I must stand by these, though the heavens seem 
to shudder in the shocks of doom, and the very angels seem 
to whisper I am trusting in a broken reed. But whatever 
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makes for righteousness and for faith in the eternal realities, 
though it seem ever so new and strange, must not find me 
its enemy, if I cannot be its friend. Better, by far, come to 
good old Wesley’s conclusion,—‘“ As I grow older, I seem 
to see a wider space on which all lovers of the truth and 
of God can stand.” 

And this suggests one thought more: that, if we learn 
this lesson well as workers yonder, or thinkers here, we 
cannot keep step with thirty at sixty, we should hold our- 
selves open to learn the last and the best, and that is when 
to quit, and sit us down and say, My day’s work is done. It 
is related of a judge in New England that, when he was 
about sixty, he wanted to resign, because he did not feel 
equal to the work, and said so. But his lovers and friends 
persuaded him to hold on, and said he was quite mistaken. 
So he held on until he was seventy, and then it was clear he 
ought to resign; and the lovers and friends said so, and went 
to see him. But by this time he had got over the distrust he 
had felt in his powers ten years before, and told them he 
should not resign to please anybody; his mind was as clear 
and all his powers as well in hand as when he was fifty, and 
he should sit on that bench until he was sure he could not 
do his work as well as ever. And they had to take that for 
their answer. Dear God and Father of us all, I say, as I 
sit and count the years, save me from that last fond illu- 
sion, that the half or the third is equal to the whole; and, 
when my time comes, let me sit down and rest me, well 
aware that a sunny and restful old age is now my choicest 
charm, and to welcome the younger men and hold out my 
shaking hand to them and say, God bless you, boys, and 
prosper you, is my finest grace. 

And when the ever-gathering years bring the discount 
home to us, as they will, what better thing can we do than 
to keep a cheerful heart, if we may, and turn a bright face 
toward the world we live in, touched with the glory of the 
world to come? It was Paul’s ground for thankfulness that, 
when he was an old man and his troubles came thick on 
him, there was still a restraining mercy, lest he should have 
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sorrow on sorrow. And when poor old Wordsworth fell one 
day and knocked a tooth out, when he had no tooth to spare, 
he picked himself up and laughed his trouble down the 
wind, as he lisped, How lucky I did not meet with this mis- 
hap forty years ago! Bishop Fell, in his Life of Hammond, 
says that, being afflicted in his later years with two very 
painful disorders, Master Hammond used to say it was no 
matter which of them he had to bear, it was always so good 
to feel this was not the other, and then so good again that 
they never could agree to come together, could not tolerate 
each other at all, and so he could thank God for that. So 
may we all fall soft on a thought! And it is a noble lesson 
the years may teach us, if we cherish this sense of a pend- 
ing and forbearing from God and the good angels, so that 
the little song may sing itself all day long in our hearts,— 
“Til that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 
And all is right which seems most wrong, 

If it be his dear will.” 

I would love, too, as I slip down toward the shadows, to 
nurse my heart on a grateful sense of the treasures I bear 
with me. Content, the fine old Greek says, is natural 
wealth; but, if I can only believe it, I have a great deal 
more to look for as the birthdays come and go than content. 
I am very rich in memories, in the substance of things not 
seen, and, because not seen, eternal,— little or nothing of 
my own deserving, but untold treasures through God’s free 
gift. I have memories that are more than a memory, too 
good and fair for regret, and not to be altered or made 
other than they are, if the way was open to bring them back 
to the old reality,— memories, which are now as my life, 
lying deep and still where no storm can touch them, part 
and parcel of my other and inner self, and saying to me, It 
is all right, we understand each other now, you cannot go 
through the gallery as the painter did in his old age, and 
see nothing to alter or amend, but God sees past all your 
seeing ; and, if you trust him, the failures will also find their 
worth in his long, sure day. Woe to the sweetest flower 
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that ever bloomed, were there no fall and spring, and woe 
to me, were there no death as the way to the immortals! 
I hear men speak, ‘with a touch of terror sometimes, of pass- 
ing into that life of God again, out of which we came by 
his will. I feel no such trouble: my whole faith goes into 
the assurance that these days would be shorn of their deep- 
est meaning and purpose, if they did not reach forth toward 
other days for their perfecting. And so, as these years 
gather so swiftly, and I know I must be nearing the great 
mystery, I would bid my soul sit lightly on her throne, 
and, with no great hunger to be gone, take care she does not 
hunger overmuch to stay. I would fain fear less the get- 
ting rid of this mortal body, when it has served its turn and 
time, than I would fear the getting rid of a finger that was in 
my way. Good old comrade, I would say, you will have to 
stay here and “suffer a sea change into something rich and 
strange,” because that was in the bargain; and it would 
suit neither of us to take on trouble about it. You want 
to hide yourself in the grass and flowers, and in the trees 
where the birds sing, and the birds and the sweet running 
waters; and I want to go where my heart is and my trea- 
sures, and so, old friend, good-by. Some such lesson I 
would learn and teach as age creeps on, and face death as 
cheerfully as I ever faced life. I would grow curious and 
eager about the blessed mystery, and have done with these 
“tidal moments of devoutest awe, sinking away to furthest 
ebb of doubt,” and just be as a little child about it all, 
without a doubt or fear. 
Beautifully, Dante has said: “Death, in the order of 
nature, is as a haven of rest to us after a long navigation ; 
« and the soul is like a wise mariner who, when he draws near 
the haven, lowers his sails, and enters safely, with feeble 
steerage. So should we lower the sails of our striving, and 
reach our rest in all peace and kindness. And herein have 
we a lesson from nature; for in such an end as this there is 
no grief or frustration, but, as a ripe apple is lightly 
loosened from its branch, so the soul without sorrow departs 
from the body.” And so let those who hear the far-reach- 
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ing echoes of the past lay this to heart: that we do not 
touch these birthdays which lie above the snow line to 
grumble and find fault either with a truth or a time we 
cannot accept, or to go back on the good record we may 
have made by reaching out a feeble hand to stay the chari- 
ots of God, or to complain when the earthly house of this 
tabernacle begins to give way, because the chains are dis- 
solving in the fires of time. And we are not here to grow 
greedy of our life as the worth of it wanes, wanting to stay 
when nature says, Go, as mothers sometimes do with their 
children at bed-time, and children with their mothers, but 
to understand that to die resting in God is to seal all living ; 
and then, when the blessed moment comes, we can say with 
the fine old Unitarian singer of the old time :— 


“Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time. 
Say not ‘Good-night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘ Good-morning.’” , 
ROBERT COLLYER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THREE ACADEMIC ADDRESSES. 


We have been glad to notice that the topics of discourse 
before college societies, during the commencement season just 
past, have frequently related to matters of public and social 
interest, and not seldom have there been presented thoughtful 
and able discussions of practical questions of national impor- 
tance and concern. It is hopeful of a safe solution of the prob- 
lems connected with the future of our institutions and of civili- 
zation that the educated intellect of the country is increasingly 
interested in these problems, more largely aware of their critical 
importance, and more frequently brought face to face with them 
in their earnest discussion by men who have earned a right to 
attention when they attempt to deal with them. It is high time 
that the intelligent conscience of this country should be fully 
awake to the fact that there are momentous questions of public 
interest yet unsettled, and needing the serious judgment and the 
wise action of all good citizens ever to get settled rightly; and 
that it is not only the opportunity and privilege, but the duty, 
and soon perhaps to be the necessity, of the trained intellect of 
the land, and all its resources of culture and moral power, to 
engage actively and courageously in the contest with the forces 
of gross materialism, vulgar ambition, and reckless misrule, for 
the support and progress of all that is best and soundest in our 
institutions, if not for their very existence and perpetuation. 

For, with the smallest possible sympathy with the spirit of 
despair that has paralyzed so many men who ought to be active 
workers against the tide of public and social evils they so clearly 
see setting in, we yet perceive with them that the old days of 
smiling unconcern and self-satisfied assurance of the successful 
and easy working out of manifest destiny are past forever; and 
that the permanence of free institutions in this country, and an 
improving lot of humanity under them, are only to be attained 
by the generous services, and the vigilant and courageous work 
of the best men of all classes, the union of all the sound and 
strong and saving elements in a campaign for justice, probity, 
and honor which is certain, at best, to be long and hardly con- 
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tested. We may as well dismiss at once the illusion that there 
is to be in our time any easy settlement of these ugly ques- 
tions, or that the streams of political and social energy will ever 
come to run clear and full with the wholesome water of life, 
without the cleansing and vitalizing influence of persistent and 
devoted effort on the part of the sober, thoughtful, and intelli- 
gent portion of the people. 

That the best educated classes should adequately realize this, 
and livingly set themselves to study the situation and meet the 
exigencies as they arise with prompt and prepared measures of 
relief and correction, and that they should hold themselves 
called to yield scholarly quiet and learned leisure often, and 
even live laborious days in the roughness of unappreciated 
service, to witness for the sounder standards of action they hold 
needful to be upheld, would be itself a hopefui indication going 
far to brighten the prospect before the country. 

Mr. George William Curtis, in his splendid defence of the 
educated classes, at Brown University recently, makes a strong 
presentation of the indebtedness of civilization hitherto to edu- 
cated men for their leadership and service in great causes. 
Whether we accept or not the conclusion that the measure 
of such leadership and service is in fair proportion to oppor- 
tunity and obligation, we find the argument with its illustrations, 
no less than the noble mood of the orator, highly instructive and 
inspiring. Indeed, this defence of the public services of edu- 
cated men by Mr. Curtis, has evidently the same end in view as 
the severe and drastic arraignment of the same class by Wendell 
Phillips last year at Harvard, to which Mr. Curtis is here reply- 
ing. The defence splendidly illustrates the same opportunity 
and duty of public service by educated men, which the indict- 
ment shows to have been often shamefully neglected. We hear 
in both the same call, summoning culture and privilege to the 
front of every contest waging for a higher strain of motive and 
action in society and public life, for the correction of long-stand- 
ing vices and abuses, and the advance of sorely needed reforms. 
The eulogy and the rebuke point the same lesson, and allure or 
warn to the same high duty. 

Senator Bayard’s oration at Dartmouth is an eloquent tribute 
to the memory and public services of Daniel Webster, eminently 
fitting on this centennial year of his birth, at the college whence 


he graduated and which earned his not least honorable laurels in 
10 
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defending. Mr. Webster will always remain a grand figure in 
our political history, a statesman of whose patriotism, immense 
capacity, and great services at many junctures of our public 
affairs, there will always be admiring acknowledgment. We do 
not, indeed, believe that itis in the power of Mr. Bayard to 
clear his memory from the stain of fatal self-seeking, and of cap- 
ital failure at the last to meet, perhaps to recognize, the moral 
issues which involved the conscience as well as the polity of the 
country. It is not strange that Mr. Bayard should not do full 
justice, either, to those who did recognize the moral auspices of 
that time, and who held Mr. Webster to a stern account for what 
we think they rightly believed to be disloyalty to the highest law 
of humanity and of statesmanship. 

But there was no touch or tolerance of petty political baseness 
in Webster, and Senator Bayard uses his opportunity wisely to 
enforce his conviction of the pressing need of radical reform in 
the administration of the civil service. His effective use of 
Mr. Webster’s scathing denunciation of the evils and perils of 
the “spoils system” inaugurated by General Jackson is timely 
reading for Congressmen to-day. 

Mr. Bayard avows his belief that, “unless an end shall soon be 
put to the system by which at every election the offices of the 
country are,in the words of Webster, ‘claimed by the right of 
party conquest’ and have that claim allowed, we will [shall] lose 
even our form of government, of which, long before, the sub- 
stance will have disappeared.” 

Statesmanship is impossible with men whose only thought and occupa- 
tion are official brokerage, and who administer the powers of official 
patronage not by the measure of the applicant’s character, ability, or fit- 
ness to perform the duties of the place, but by his servility and unscrupu- 
lous devotion to the objects of the political conspiracy into which he has 
been admitted. ... Once in office under the spoils system, the trembling 
possessor is induced to commit any act of unmanly servility in the fear 
that he will be dismissed. And, for the same reason, he will not disclose 
abuses going on around him, when to do so would subject him to instant 
dismissal for the good of the party. Sentences to beggary and distress, 
to which death would be almost a relief, have been not infrequent under 
the form of dismissal from minor offices, for no other cause than to carry 
out the system that converts public trusts of power into the spoils of 
party. 

Mr. Webster’s testimony to the corrupting and ruinous nature 
of the spoils system is most explicit and emphatic: — 
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The same party selfishness which drives good men out of office will 
push bad men in. Political proscription leads necessarily to the filling 
of offices with incompetent persons, and to a subsequent mal-execution 
of official duties. And in my opinion, sir, this principle of claiming 
monopoly of office by the right of conquest, unless the public shall 
effectually rebuke and restrain it, will entirely change the character of 
our government. It elevates party above country; it forgets the common 
weal in the pursuit of personal emolument; it tends to form, it does form, 
we see that it has formed a political combination, united by no common 
principles or opinions among its members either upon the powers of 
the government or the true policy of the country, but held together 
simply as an association under the charm of a popular head, seeking to 
maintain pessession of the government by a vigorous exercise of its 
patronage, and for this purpose agitating and alarming and distressing 
social life by the exercise of a tyrannical party proscription. 

The power of giving offices thus affects the fears of those who are in 
and the hopes of those who are out. Those who are out endeavor to 
distinguish themselves by active political friendship, by warm personal 
devotion, by clamorous support of men in whose hands is the power of 
reward; while those who are in ordinarily take care that others shall 
not surpass them in such qualities or such conduct as are most likely to 
secure favor. They resolve not to be outdone in any of the works of 
partisanship. The consequence of all this is obvious. A competition 
ensues, not of patriotic labors, not of rough and severe trials for the 
public good, not of manliness, independence, and public spirit, but of 
complaisance, of indiscriminate support of executive measures, of pliant 
subserviency, and gross adulation. All throng and rush together at the 
altar of man-worship; and there they offer sacrifices and pour out liba- 
tions till the thick fumes of their incense turn their own heads, and turn 
also the head of him who is the object of their idolatry. 


Mr. Webster sadly prophesied that the continuance of such a 
system would have the effect of driving the better classes of the 
country from political action and interest,—a prophecy that we 
have seen too often fulfilled : — 


If this course of things cannot be checked, good men will grow tired of 
the exercise of political privileges. They will see that. such elections 
are but a mere selfish contest for office; and they will abandon the 
government to the scramble of the bold, the daring, and the desperate. 


Lamentably true as this prophecy has proved in multitudes of 
instances, it would be more lamentable, even infinitely disgrace- 
ful, if the selfish and the desperate alone were found bold and 
daring in political action; and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Bayard —while admitting the “measurable excuse” that men of 
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dignity, refinement, and self-respect have for shrinking from 
active participation in politics under a system in which “ personal 
independence, individual conscience, fidelity to honest convic- 
tion, weigh nothing and can avail nothing,” and admitting the 
great difficulty of the task of reform — yet points out the fatal 
peril of delaying to attempt it, and urgently summons his coun- 
trymen to the work “that to-day calls for moral courage and 
intellectual power, for lofty and unselfish qualities of mind and 
heart, and beckons statesmen and patriots to come to the front. 
and huckstering and lobbying politicians to go to the rear.” 

Mr. Bayard very properly finds a fearful illustration of the 
natural outcome of the spoils system, in exciting hopes and fears 
in an unprincipled and a morbid mind, in the murder of President 
Garfield,— the political slaughter and assassination of character 
under the influence of greed of office or revenge being little 
less wicked, and sometimes hardly less tragic, than murder itself. 
It would be instructive to quote official letters of Mr. Web- 
ster, forbidding the laying or payment of political assessments, 
in contrast with the recent action of a Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, levying partisan taxes upon teachers, letter- 
carriers, and laborers, and reporting recusants to the heads 
of departments. A proper sense of public honor in Congress 
would severely censure members engaged in such outrages upon 
political decency, if indeed expulsion would not be the fit pun- 
ishment for this conversion of official service, indirectly of funds 
drawn from to the national treasury, into the sinews of partisan 
campaigns. A commission of lunacy would indeed seem to be 
in order after the inane defence of its action by this com- 
mittee; since it is clear to the most slender intelligence that 
the “outrages against political independence” which it charges 
in justification of its urgent demands are, in a vast majority of 
cases, precisely the same kind of outrages of which the commit- 
tee has itself been guilty,— namely, the influencing of political 
action by the virtual threat of taking away the means of sub- 
sistence. The “educated classes” have certainly a call to in- 
struct the official classes in the elementary principles of political 
morality. 

We have space to call attention to but a single point in the 
very suggestive, comprehensive, and statesmanlike address of 
Carl Schurz before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard. The 
most striking and, we judge, not the least timely passage in this 
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oration is that in which he points out the peril of the colossal 
combinations of capital, so wonderfully increasing in our time, the 
powerful corporations for production and transportation, and the 
might of moneyed monopoly with its increasing hold upon social 
and political power; and, on the othér hand, the immense devel- 
opment of protective organizations, which are endeavoring to 
force from capital — often by ignorant and mistaken ways—a 
just and equitable share of the proceeds of production and dis- 
tribution. He justly says that these anti-monopoly movements 
are demonstrations of a common will, and that they are gather- 
ing force from a “ deep-seated and wide-spread feeling that the 
power of the large corporate bodies has grown so great as to 
oblige the people to look for protection against its arbitrary exer- 
cise.” Trenchant and radical as Mr. Schurz’s utterance on this 
topic may be deemed, it voices a conviction that is profoundly 
shared by many most intelligent and thoughtful men; and, in 
view of recent labor troubles in various parts of our country, 
we commend his words to employers, capitalists, and students of 
political economy as eminently worthy of their serious consider- 
ation, assuring them that these words voice a growing sentiment 
of justice which it does not become them to scorn, and which it 
will not be prudent for them wholly to neglect. 


What does all this mean? Does it not mean that the laborers say to 
the capitalists, engaged in industrial production, virtually, this: “If you 
think that these factories and implements of production are your own 
exclusive private property, in the sense that you can do with them what- 
ever you please to make them pay you a maximum of profit while leay- 
ing to the laborers, who help to produce that profit, only a minimum of 
compensation, you disregard our rights which we are bound to protect?” 
Does it not mean that the producers and consumers say to the transpor- 
tation corporations, “If you think that your railroads are your private 
property, in the sense that you can manage them so as to make us pay 
any price for a service we cannot do without, or so as to arbitrarily benefit 
one place or person to the injury of another, we must find means to 
teach you that we have some rights in that property, too?” 


Mr. Schurz’s conviction that these are serious questions, and 
questions that have come to stay until some settlement is found 
for them less perilous and corrupting to our social order, and 
more accordant with equity and Christian civilization than the 
present state of suppressed or open warfare between capital and 
labor, often between a corporation and the community, will be 
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shared by every profound student of social science, not to say by 
every man who believes that justice is the fundamental law of 
human relations and the only lasting basis of social security : — 


Now, this may have a startling sound. But these are not imported 
fancies. These are movements and endeavors grown upon our own soil 
from existing circumstances, not born of fantastic theories, but of facts. 
Neither will they be mere seven days’ wonders. There are undoubtedly 
many ill-advised and sometimes very reprehensible things connected 
with the conduct of these movements, but they will live and grow until 
that which is really just in their demands is fairly won. They are even 
likely to take a wider range. It will not be surprising at all to see some 
day a movement set on foot to put an end to the operations of the 
modern robber barons, who by corporate rascality, supplemented with 
tricks of the stock exchange, manage to plunder at will not only their 
fellow-gamblers, but the bona fide investors in corporate enterprises,— 
doing it all within the forms of law woven into ingenious meshes from 
which there is no escape. 


These are strong words, but not too strong to characterize the 
reckless injustice and moral cannibalism that are often revealed 
in the action of capitalists and great corporations, and that em- 
bitter the relations of employer and employed, and fill busi- 
ness circles with a spirit of insane and perilous greed. When 
the manager of a great manufacturing interest can coolly turn his 
back upon an established policy of humane consideration and pro- 
vision for its operatives, declaring himself utterly indifferent to 
all that, and be sustained in a policy embodying this heartless in- 
difference ; when a great railroad can be tolerated in haggling for 
weeks with its employés concerning their wages, in utter indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the public it was chartered to serve; 
when the men who believe mainly in railroads, and not at all in 
missionaries and moral agencies, are compelled to callin the 
police and the militia to quell riots their grinding and greedy 
policy have raised among their workmen; when, in brief, the 
short-sighted methods of mere business sharpness and selfishness 
result, as they always will, in carelessness of justice, and peril to 
public prosperity and security, and the hosts of ignorance, want, 
and vice become a troubled sea of tumult and disorder,— there is 
need that the moral intervention of the educated classes, that the 
mediation of wisdom, justice, and moral insight, be urgently 
invoked to avert disaster and secure the civilization of the future. 
The school dialogue of Alexander the Great and the Thracian 
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robber, in which the robber silences the conqueror’s reproaches 
on his own principles of action, might instructively be paralleled 
in an imagined colloquy between a modern railway king and the 
late border outlaw, Jesse James, in which the policy that sub- 
sidizes legislation to extort exclusive privileges of transportation, 
swallows connecting lines without a thought of the interests of 
their stockholders, packs courts to decide against the equal right 
of competitors, and enriches one section of the country while 
impoverishing another by discriminating rates, might be invoked 
to cover all the atrocities that have terrorized the border, and 
made the assassination of the private robber a public interest. 


HON. ICHABOD GOODWIN. 


The memory of Mr. Goodwin, Governor of New Hampshire in 
1859-60, and who has just died at the age of eighty-seven, “ his 
eye not dim, nor his natural force abated,” deserves to be cher- 
ished among those prominent New England men who took part 
in the early Channing movement, and never lost their interest in 
it. There has never been in that State one who, in public respon- 
sibilities and weighty business cares and private relations, has 
been so widely esteemed, so justly honored, or so universally and 
sincerely mourned. 

Mr. Goodwin, on both his father’s and mother’s side, came from 
a long line of ancestors, eminent in the colonial history of Maine 
and New Hampshire. When a young man, he came to Ports- 
mouth and entered the counting-house of Samuel Lord, brother 
of the President of Dartmouth College for so many years, a man 
of remarkable financial skill, of strict integrity, and deep relig- 
ious principles. After a very successful sea-life of twelve years, 
Mr. Goodwin established himself as a merchant in Portsmouth 
in 1832, and since then has been in many ways its most distin- 
guished citizen. With large public spirit, successful business 
ventures, a willingness to help others, and the confidence of the 
entire community, he has always had all the offices of local trusts 
and political honor that could be forced upon a man who hardly 
knew how to say no. For a long time, he was the acknowledged 
leader of the old Whig party in his neighborhood, and with a 
happy faculty of presiding at public meetings, which called forth 
the respect of his opponents, was its spokesman upon all public 
occasions: so that, when the events which led to the war of the 
Rebellion built up the Republican party in the State, he was nat- 
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urally selected as its candidate for Governor at that trying period. 
When the war broke out, Mr. Goodwin found himself chief mag- 
istrate of a State where, as in so many others, the military system 
had been almost entirely given up, and with no means of re- 
sponding to the President’s call for troops, no funds in the treas- 
ury for such a purpose, and no legislature in session to decide 
what should be done, and the necessity for instant action. To 
await the call and assembling of the legislature was too great a 
delay for his aroused patriotism, so he determined to raise and 
equip the State’s quota upon his own responsibility ; and so great 
was the confidence of the banking institutions and private citi- 
zens in his wisdom and integrity that, in reply to his request, and 
without other security, they tendered him the sum of $680,000 
for war purposes. He expended what was necessary of this 
amount, and in less than two months had despatched two well- 
equipped and well-officered regiments to the seat of war; and, 
upon the assembling of the legislature in a State where the par- 
ties were so nearly balanced, and where a more bitter spirit was 
aroused than in perhaps any other Northern State, his acts were 
unanimously ratified. 

When Mr. Goodwin came to Portsmouth, Dr. Parker, the 
friend of Henry Ware, and his ideal minister, was at the height 
of his popularity as pastor of the South Parish. His attend- 
ance at the ordination of Rev. Jared Sparks in Baltimore, when 
Dr. Channing preached a sermon of such emphatic Unitarian 
sentiments, and his hearty approval of the sermon, caused the 
minister of the North Church (where Dr. Buckminster, who had 
recently died, had by his fame, for a long time, held many per- 
sons of liberal sympathies) to refuse all pulpit exchanges; and a 
large and an influential part of his parish went over to the min- 
istrations of Dr. Parker. Of course, such an event made the 
people of that day give some reason for their faith; and Mr. 
Goodwin was always a very pronounced defender of Channing 
Unitarianism, and to the last few weeks of his long life a con- 
stant worshipper at the South Parish. 

There is something sad, almost distrusting of the divine econ- 
omy, to say of any departing life that it leaves an irreparable 
loss; yet there are losses that to the individual, to the home, to 
the community, are irreparable. The world may still grow better, 
society may upon the whole improve: elsewhere, as true and 
wise, as generous and genial, as faithful and righteous lives may 
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carry on toa nobler fulfilment the work which to us seems to 
languish, or from us has departed; but, for us, the fact remains 
of an irreparable loss. And this is becoming painfully true of 
many a New England town, where the men of the past genera- 
tion, who became prominent by reason of virtues somewhat 
stern perhaps, but admirable and commanding, of a strong sense 
of duty, of deep religious convictions, which they carried into an 
earnest habit of worship, are being succeeded by those whose 
chief interest is to live without an aim or without a sense of 
accountability to humanity or to God. We have enough to suc- 
ceed, but they do not replace: they occupy, but they do not fill 
the vacancies. Those of larger gifts, better opportanities, and 
greater ambitions, go to the busy centres of trade, and leave the 
interests of society, of business, of politics, of education, and of 
religion in these smaller places to lesser men of lower aims; 
and in this there is promised danger, if not present deterioration. 

Mr. Goodwin came to Portsmouth when its opportunities were 
regarded as sufficient for the energies and ambitions of men of 
.the largest faculties and promises in business or in the profes- 
sions. He came of those who for a long time knew the best 
meaning of the best New England traits; and he had in youth 
that spur of necessity which turned into habits of diligence, 
regularity, self-control, a fruitful charity, and a fragrant piety. 
As success in business followed such a life, he early became the 
trusted counsellor, the ever-ready helper of that larger class in 
every community of the young needing direction, of the unfor- 
tunate or unsuccessful, or incompetent needing aid; and there 
has been scarcely a young person of his city or neighborhood, 
for a half-century, who has not sought and obtained from him 
some favor. His genial smile and generous character were as 
healing amid the miserable, petty misunderstandings and conten- 
tions and sordid aims of men, as the fabled leaves which fell into 
the waters of Marah. His was a loyal spirit, most faithful to 
the truest American ideas, and with great confidence in the 
worth and power and vision of the people, of whom he always 
wanted to be counted one; and it was a fitting close to so patri- 
otic a life that, on the birthday of the nation, it was ushered into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. His idea of religion 
was a daily righteousness. He wanted or professed no theology 
but the Sermon on the Mount; and, according to the measure of 


our humanity, he tried to be faithful to its teachings. His de- 
1 
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clining years were not to him, nor to others, like a gathering 
shadow, but rather the glory of departing day. He has left an 
inheritance of goodness unto children’s children, and, 


“ Having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight lines when the bright sun is set.” 


“ His youth was innocent ; his riper age 
Marked by some actwf goodness every day; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.” 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


AN ORDINATION. 


The old town of Concord has again been stirred by the induc- 
tion to his sacred office of a young man, who enters upon his 
work in a parish which, during a hundred years, has had only 
three ministers for the souls of men. The day, though warm, 
was pleasant; and the well-filled church showed the tender in- 
terest the people at home and abroad had in the occasion, and 
the assisting ministers all seemed in tune for the hour. It 
reminded us, as we walked in company to the bountiful hall of 
refreshment, of that other procession which wended its way 
not long ago, in Concord, to the place also of refreshing of souls. 
Sorrow and joy continually meet in this life. If that scene was 
not wholly painful, but was lit up by streaks of dawning glory 
for our spirits, so this last joyful occasion was tempered with 
sorrow, inasmuch as death came into our midst and cast his 
shadow there. Yet the shade was good for us as well as the 
sun, as it gave us softer glimpses of the sanctifying power of 
our divine faith. 

COLLEGE TIME. 


As the spring with its rough airs and dripping boughs and 
promises of beauty, its smiles and tears, is associated with our 
church anniversaries, so the warmth of summer, its roses, its 
perfume, are blended with the academic halls, where the young of 
all ages come forth before the crowded audience, amid the flut- 
ter of fans and the plaudits, and strut “their brief hour upon the 
stage,” and perhaps are heard of no more. We say perhaps, 
because there is so much that is superficial about these exhibi- 
tions in both schools and colleges. And yet there is a chance 
of these young declaimers being heard from again. We grant 
that this faculty for speaking or acting French and Greek plays 
is not necessarily any test of real scholarship; but scholarship 
is more or less lost to the world, unless there is ability to use it. 
It is no small accomplishment to be able to face an audience, to 
articulate with a distinct voice, to carry one’s self with grace and 
self-possession, to move a high school or college audience. The 
main difficulty is that these young people do not seem to retain 
this power. Here and there, a few young girls or men become 
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public readers or singers; but how valuable this experience might 
be, if they would keep up the use of these powers in the confer- 
ence room of the church, in the Sunday-school, the charity bureau, 
the educational or temperance gathering, where it is almost 
impossible to get young men or women to speak before a room- 
ful of people even, they are so afraid of the sound of their own 
voices. The old country lyceum was really the better place for 
this sort of training. Women were not admitted, to be sure; 
and they have their amiable revenge now in the “ Women’s 
Clubs” all over the country. These clubs are teaching them very 
fast to express themselves with ease before a mixed audience, 
and the young men issuing from our institutions do not appear 
to have anything in later life to correspond to these clubs. We 
believe the result to-day is that more lay-women can be found 
to-day in our churches, who can address a small audience effect- 
ively, than laymen. The male sex is still (with a few excep- 
tions) in happy ignorance of this state of things; but, when a 
woman really speaks well,— that is, gracefully and naturally, or 
even powerfully,— men are willing handsomely to recognize it. 

The most interesting and choice occasion of the baccalaureate 
time to us was always the “visitation day,” of blessed memory, 
at Cambridge. Why our great body of ministers allowed the 
authorities to abolish that day, without even a protest from them, 
we have never been able to understand. 

Speaking of theological schools, we are reminded of the Mead- 
ville School, and the generous offer of Mr. Wade. We are not 
sorry that the trustees of that school have taken the course they 
have done. The money given to Meadville, in the past, has been 
all bestowed with the purpose of training Unitarian Christian 
ministers,— not in a narrow sense, but men who are to fill or 
make the pulpits which represent our branch of the Christian 
Church. The trustees at Meadville have shown great conscien- 
tiousness in the use of these funds. In a religious corporation, 
funds are liable to become misplaced from depreciation of value 
or changes in public feeling; but such has been the carefulness 
of these trustees that the interest money of every single bequest 
has gone where the donor intended it should go. Now, we do 
not believe these trustees are narrow or unequal to the times, 
because they are unwilling to vote to give the sum of $250,000, 
more or less, to an institution which is still only in the air. We 
do not suppose their decision is a finality, but we do suppose 
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they mean to wait and see what this new institution is going to 
be, before they give the money of the Unitarian denomination 
to endow it. 

We believe Mr. Wade to be a high-minded, generous man. All 
due honor should be rendered to him for his noble scheme. We 
cannot, however, for ourselves look upon his offer at present as a 
gift to the Unitarian denomination or to Unitarian Christianity. 
We are in doubt whether he is willing to call himself a Christian 
or not. We cast no imputation on his spirit or plans. He may 
have something in his mind larger and grander than our present 
interpretation of Christianity. It will be a fine thing to have a 
great eclectic school, at the West, for the study of religion and 
morals and science; but why should our little denomination give 
half its endowment, give the hard won money bestowed by 
donors who may have known nothing about science, but knew 
they wanted the gospel of Christ preached. Let Mr. Wade go 
on and raise his institution in accordance with his generous pur- 
poses. We can endow one or more chairs in it, and let all the 
other denominations do the same if they will; and it will meet 
the wishes of the founder. 

It may be answered that it has always been hard to raise 
money for Meadville, but that it will flow fast into this new 
institution. We do not believe it. The wealthy men of this 
age are ready to give liberally to all kinds of so-called secular 
institutions; but money always comes hard, and always will, for 
religion. “Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto [the highest] life, and few there be that find it.” We 
already have at Cambridge a school which is fast approaching 
the point where students may pursue life studies in philosophy 
and religion, or come out without any thought of being Chris- 
tian ministers; and it is all the more important that we should 
have one school for the practical and theological training of such 
ministers. If Meadville should accept Mr. Wade’s offer, one of 
two things is likely to happen: either the theological school 
will be absorbed in a great institution for ethics and science, or 
it may remain an adjunct of the institution and hold its own 
funds. In the former case, money will undoubtedly flow in, 
as it does at Cambridge University. But we can predict how 
little of it will be given by the donors to the theological depart- 
ment. In the latter case, Meadville College will be no worse off 
than she is now, but perhaps not much better except in point 
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of situation. Her money will come slowly, as it does now, from 
Christian men and women. The only difference is that now 
these men and women, growing up or dying among us, know 
what their gifts are going to. With all the complications 
of the other new institution, they may not be sure of this; and 
thus, as a theological school, Meadville may have a fine-sounding 
name and situation, but less money than she has now. 

An oft-repeated argument in favor of the removal is that the © 
old friends of Meadville will some time pass away, and there will 
be no trustees left to care for the property. We do not see why 
Meadville cannot trust to the future as well as any other institu- 
tion. It is a poor compliment to the town of Meadville, or the 
community around, to suppose that no men can be found there 
to care for the interests of a well-known liberal school of the- 
ology, of good repute. If this were possible, cannot trustees 
from the East manage that property as they do now other col- 
leges in the West? 

We believe in permanency, contrary to most of our fellow- 
citizens in this country. Because an institution has been once 
established in a place is a reason to our minds for keeping it 
there, unless there are great disadvantages. A new enterprise 
commands an interest for the hour, a temporary excitement. 
But this success, though alluring, is often ephemeral. An old 
and tried institution keeps the patronage of the best people in 
the community. If we are willing to do for Meadville what 
some believe we shall do for Cleveland, there will be no diffi- 
culty about making it a larger institution, commanding the best 
and most varied talent of the country. 

We have been led to say, upon this subject, more than we 
intended, when we began to speak of colleges. It may be proper 
to add that no one is responsible for the opinions we have ad- 
vanced but ourselves. We have simply given expression to our 
own feelings, as the matter lies in our mind. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received the prize essay on Civil Service Reform, 
published by George H. Ellis, and written by Walter Allen 
Smith. We can think only of Longfellow’s ideal of the young 
man in the poem of “ Excelsior,” as we recall with sadness the sud- 
den termination to the career of this beautiful and noble youth, 
who was so eager for knowledge, so unwearied in the pursuit of 
it, and so high in all his aims and purposes. 
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It is not uncommon to see a young man with an excessive 
thirst for acquisition, who crowds his mind with the facts 
obtained in books; but it is rare to find one with the ripe, prac- 
tical judgment to be found in this essay. No inflation of style, 
no long periods, no abstruse terms, no eccentricities of thought, 
nor high-flown theories are to be seen here, but a quiet, clear 
survey of the situation, and a natural solution of the difficulty. 
We might expect a young man who had travelled in Europe, and 
had closely studied foreign institutions, would be carried away 
somewhat with civil restrictions, especially those in England. 
No. He shows his thoroughly American feeling in the desire to 
have reforms worked out here in the spirit of republican insti- 
tutions, and in keeping with the genius of our country. What 
honorable place he might have filled in the statesmanship of the 
nation, if his life had been spared, we may easily predict. We 
can only bow in submission to the will of that Power which we 
believe has higher work in store for its chosen sons, so early 
taken from those who love and prize them. This essay is pref- 
aced by a short sketch of the life of this young man, by his 
father, Mr. C. C. Smith; and an appreciative notice from the 
Boston Evening Transcript is enclosed, written by the Hon. 


Josiah P. Quincy. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


The Congregational Union in England had its usual interesting 
meeting this season. Dr. Parker made a lively speech among 
others. He said they were “too stiff and formal in their cause, 
and expected too much of their ministers. They did not know 
how difficult it was to be supernatural twice a day, nor to work 
two miracles between sunrise and sunset.” “ Above all,” he said, 
“do not let them be reconstructing the universe every Sunday,— 
that had been done in the first chapter of Genesis,— but let 
them address themselves to immediate necessities, pressing wants, 
moral delinquencies, to the heart-hunger of the men at their feet.” 

The progress of temperance opinion in Parliament is said to 
be alarming the Tory party. Among the English dissenters 
there is a good deal of activity on this subject. What is called 
the “Blue Ribbon” movement, the wearing of this badge by 
total abstinence men, is awakening much interest. Our Mr. 
Moody is helping along the work by getting up societies of newly 
reformed men to help each other. Mr. Tennyson has written 
a letter, approving of closing the liquor-shops on Sunday in the 
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Isle of Wight. The hanging of the great bell of St. Paul pro- 
vokes the comments of the Baptist, which says the total cost of 
this “ecclesiastical toy” will be £3,000. It is sure that “the 
Apostle Paul, as long as there was work to be done in the world, 
would not have invested in bells.” 

“What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” as the old 
saying is. While the English Church is getting the biggest bell 
known, we, in this country, are trying to get rid of bell-ringing 
altogether. We confess our sympathies are on the side of the 
bells. 

We hear of an interesting book that has been published this 
season in Dublin. It is called Personal Recollections of an 
Trish Journalist, by Richard Pigott, late proprietor of the Jrish- 
man and Flag of Ireland. He is a Nationalist, and has always 
advocated Irish Rights; but he thinks the time has come fora 
“new departure in the direction of a reconciliation with Eng- 
land.” He tells about the origin of the Fenians, and shows 
pretty plainly that America had a good deal to do with their 
organization, as also with the “Land League.” “There is no 
possibility,” he says, “of gauging the depths of the gullibility 
of these good Irish-American people. They have a sentimental 
and traditional hatred for every thing English.” Mr. Pigott, 
although he is a Nationalist, bitterly attacks Mr. Parnell for 
the unscrupulous way in which he threw discredit on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Land Act. The no-rent manifesto he calls “an 
infamous decree.” A writer in the London Jnguirer has some 
pretty severe words for those who are determined to keep up the 
quarrel. He says: “Do they deny the sacrifices which England 
is now making for Ireland? Can they not see the tremendous 
odds to be faced by a minister who would pass a comprehensive 
measure of reform,—the backsliding of lukewarm adherents, 
the violent animosity of the Tories, their overwhelming strength 
in the upper house? They are the worst enemies of Ireland, 
who would close her eyes to the altered attitude of England. 
While these men hold sway, peace and charity can have no place. 
They are the Irish difficulty, and no dust thrown in our eyes 
can blind us to the truth.” 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


THE LONDON MEETINGS. 


There were some who thought that the Liverpool Conference in 
April would injure the ordinary meetings of the Association in 
May. The event has proved the reverse. The one only seemed 
“to provoke unto love and good works” in the planning and 
carrying out of the other. If this should go on, Unitarians will 
actually become enthusiastic, determined, and enterprising; and 
nobody knows what will happen then. The meetings in London, 
during the three days on which they were held, were very largely 
attended. At the evening meeting, when the public welcome 
was given to Dr. Freeman Clarke, there were probably about a 
thousand persons present. To your correspondent was assigned 
the pleasant duty of speaking the words of welcome; and right 
heartily did the people respond by rising from their seats en 
masse, amid ringing cheers for the representative of American 
Unitarians. A similar reception was given to Mr. Hugenholtz, 
from Amsterdam, whose interesting work in that ancient and 
busy town ought to be marked by the chronicler of events bear- 
ing upon the progress of religious thought in this century. Dr. 
Clarke’s address fitly introduced the meetings of the Association. 
It had a quaint tone about it, and an autumn ripeness,—if the 
mixture of figures may be allowed,—that took us all quietly 
captive, and held us in gracious bondage. The preacher did not 
soar with us into the seventh heaven; but he took us apart, as into 
one of our great solemn minsters, and discoursed of grave but 
pleasant things, with a calmness of spirit, a mellowness of 
thought, and an assurance of faith that did us all good. Some 
of the old traditional elders may have opened their eyes a little 
wider than usual as this “grave and reverend seignior” deliber- 
ately began his discourse without the ghost of the shadow of a 
text, but with the plain, matter-of-fact statement, “ When I was a 
boy, I had the range of an old library in a country house near Bos- 
ton, in the United States.” It was most refreshing. The pretty 
little bit of autobiography that followed was charming, especially 
as it introduced to us, in a few luminous touches, the James Free- 
man who was the first openly avowed Unitarian minister of the 
United States, and the grandfather of our preacher; and linked 


him with our William Hazlitt, the essayist, whose father had con- 
12 
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verted James Freeman to Unitarianism. The discourse that fol- 
lowed the autobiographical introduction was a manly, emphatic, 
joyous testimony to the value of our Unitarian faith, and vindi- 
cation of our position as a Church that is needed in the world, 
and a plea for a higher and purer development of religion, as 
that which can alone ultimately satisfy the intellect and heart. 
The preacher, in the course of his sermon, spoke a timely word 
with regard to our young people. Some of them seem inclined 
to drift away from us, and to find homes in other churches,— in 
churches that have more to offer them. If the change is made 
in obedience to a call of the inner life, said the preacher, that 
change is rightly made; but he more than hinted that motives 
not so high led some away, and he claimed that the Church 
which had stood so long for rational religion and for freedom 
had a right to consideration. 

During the meetings and on several occasions, earnest and 
affectionate references were made to Longfellow and Emerson, 
both of whom have long been as much ours as yours, and now 
ours and yours more than ever. There is,in the common pos- 
session of such men, the truest and most living sympathy; and 
the best men among us feel more and more that the subtile spirit- 
ual influence of this sympathy will do more to unite us, and to 
make us as the heart of one man, than all that politicians will 
ever be able to do te keep us apart. One of our critics, indeed, 
has mourned a little over the time we “spent in praising Emer- 
son, Darwin, and Longfellow.” He would have us remember 
what the latter said,—“ Let the dead Past bury its dead.” But 
these great souls are not among the “dead” things. They be- 
long to the living things. They belong even more to the future 
than to the present. They are seers and prophets; and they will 
guide us, a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
through many a wilderness ahead. The critic I quote would 
probably prefer —indeed, he partly intimated—that the time 
“spent in praising Emerson, Darwin, and Longfellow” would 
have been better spent in planning a theological campaign. We 
should, he said, “devote vastly more of the time to purely Uni- 
tarian interests.” But it was a true instinct that led the main 
body to look at men and not dogmas, to think of great souls 
before great doctrines, and to feel that the incarnation of human 
—shall I say Unitarian — ideals, in the men we love and follow, 
is the highest achievement to which we can aspire. We are 
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working not for the victory of a sect, not for the triumph of a 
party, not even for the supremacy of a faith, but for the creation 
of good and great men and women; and we triumph when these 
shine in upon us. 

Attention has been drawn to the practical loss to rational relig- 
ion of the old Worship Street property, in London. For many 
years, the congregation struggled on as a Unitarian Baptist con- 
gregation, ever dwindling and ever drifting toward “Orthodoxy” 
in expression. Its venerated minister clung to the old phrase- 
ology, and toward the end of his life emphasized the old doc- 
trines till the Unitarian element became a vanishing point but for 
‘the unity of God. After his death, a clever young Baptist got 
hold of the congregation; and before long, the old chapel having 
been sold for a good many thousand pounds, the people migrated 
with their money to fresh quarters, and opened their new chapel 
under the auspides of Lord Shaftesbury and others, who rejoiced 
over this old lamb rescued from the maw of the wolf. In a short 
time, the chapel, the congregation, the money, and the minister 
will probably all be swallowed up by some orthodox Baptist 
Association. It is a rather instructive illustration of the useless- 
ness of milk and water Unitarianism, and of trying to make it 
out that, after all, there is not much difference between us and 
other people. There is; and we had far better have it thoroughly 
out with “Orthodoxy.” 

At the same time, as the late meetings have indicated, the need 
for an affirmative faith is deeply and widely felt. Perhaps we 
have too often and too long quoted the words,— 

“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
That is true, but it may be asserted too often and too persis- 
tently. Doubt is good enough in its way; and, in its way, doubt 
is a kind of believing. But, as another and less known poet has 
said : — 
“«They wrought in faith,’ and not they wrought in doubt, 

Is the proud epitaph inscribed above 

Our glorious dead, who in their grandeur lie, 

Crowned with the "garland of eternity. 

Because they did believe, and conquered doubt, 

They lived great lives, and did their deathless deeds, 

Who in the old time walked the J wy te way, 

. who ami 

Bore witness still, and with their quivering _—_— 

Sowed every wind with sparks of fiery thought. 

Because they did believe, we kneel to read 

Where men and angels mingle tears of joy.” 
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THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


On Trinity Sunday, for the first time, I heard Mr. Stopford 
Brooke in his own chapel in London. He is trying a most inter- 
esting experiment. Unlike Mr. Voysey, he is able to retain the 
(proprietary) chapel in which he ministered before his secession 
from the Established Church. Unlike Mr. Voysey, too, he 
retains his strong attachment to what may be called the Chris- 
tian fold. Mr. Voysey is fond of talking ahout “you Christians,” 
and of disparaging the Christian Church and the Christ of the 
New Testament. Mr. Brooke is evidently anxious to tread ten- 
derly as well as firmly where much patience and discrimination 
are required. His chapel is a large, ugly building, in one of the 
very best situations in London. A little while ago, it was 
crowded to the doors. On Trinity Sunday, at the time for com- 
mencing service, it was not half full. Later on, lazily, many 
dropped in, and by twelve o’clock, when the preliminary service 
ended, it was fairly full; but there was always room, even with 
the addition of many summer visitors. Mr. Brooke has retained 
the Church Liturgy in a slightly modified form, and is evidentiy 
trying to retain all that can be retained of church words and 
ways. He has choristers in white robes, who give the “re- 
sponses.” He intones the prayers in a surplice. He reads the 
“Gospel and Epistle” for the day from the altar. He includes 
the appointed Prayer-Book Psalms in the service. One of these 
Psalms on Trinity Sunday was atrocious. We were asked to 
join the choir in telling God that all his enemies should “ feel 
his hand”; that he would “make them like a fiery oven” in the 
time of his “wrath”; that he would “destroy them in his dis- 
pleasure,” and “consume” them with “fire”; and that he will 
make ready “the strings of his bow against their faces.” Mr. 
Brooke is free to do as he likes, and he has altered many things. 
It would be well if he purged his prayer book from these Jewish 
atrocities. 

The sermon was delightful,— a charming harmony of criticism, 
poetry, and edification. The subject was the prayer and blessing 
of Simeon. These the preacher frankly described as purely tra- 
ditional, outgrowths of the after-time when Christian love and 
reverence, and the spirit of humanity working upon Christian 
ideals, began to create the Gospels as we have them now. It was 
only in that after-time that men saw how this Jesus had brought 
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the sword that pierced his mother’s heart, and how he had been 
set “for a sign,” “that the thoughts of many hearts might be 
revealed.” 

Mr. Brooke has lately drawn nearer to us; and it is his publicly 
expressed wish that he should be reckoned as one of our minis- 
ters, though he shrinks from anything like sectarianism or party 
spirit. We hope that in comradeship with us he will never find 
any traces of the one or the other. He has an intensely interest- 
ing congregation, a very high reputation, a free pulpit, an at- 
tached congregation, and the greatest city in the world spreading 
out all around him. We all wish him God-speed. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


No observer of the signs of the times in the religious world 
can fail to be interested in the mighty organization here, known 
as the Salvation Army. Its leaders are men and women of en- 
terprise, courage, and boundless activity and independence. Al- 
ready, it has brought within its ranks millions. The circulation 
of its organ, The War Cry, a half-penny paper, is enormous. It 
is sold in the streets; it is hawked about during the services at 
the various meeting places; the leader of the meeting on the 
platform buys one; the sisters and brothers who pray and sing 
buy copies; at a given signal, the paper is cried for sale during 
the service, the congregation freely purchases, and five minutes 
are given for reading it. Everything is done in imitation of a 
campaign. When a town is visited for the first time, it is said to 
be “attacked.” The first service is called “opening fire.” Intel- 
ligence from the different centres is printed as “telegrams from 
the seat of war.” Prayer is “knee drill.” The entrance of a 
favorite leader or preacher is greeted with a “salute” or “ vol- 
ley.” Flags are carried, trumpets blare. During the service, 
when the signal is given, handkerchiefs flash out, and the hymns 
and choruses are sung to the frantic waving of them by every- 
body. “Blood and fire” is the great phrase to indicate the spirit 
of the campaign; and “ the devil” serves as a full description of 
the enemy. I attended a large assembly a few days ago, and 
came away greatly disappointed. The excitement has over- 
leaped itself. Much of what I saw was forced enthusiasm, 
pumped-up emotion, silly burlesque of eagerness, transparent 
gush. A good deal of it was not only vulgar, but stupid; not 
only irreverent, but rubbishy; not only indecorous, but simply 
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idiotic. Before a thousand people, a low-looking fellow played 
a fiddle vilely, and danced in a way that would not have brought 
him twopence in a pot-house; a woman sang a hymn to the tune 
of “A Life on the Ocean Wave” in a most dismal way; another 
woman sang a parody on “Come live with me, and be my 
Love,” and accompanied herself on a guitar, which she waved 
gayly in inviting everybody to join in the chorus. About twenty 
people briefly told their “experiences,” which usually consisted of 
some such statement as this: “I thank the Lord I am saved. I 
was converted five weeks ago, and I know I am safe. My sins 
are all forgiven, and I’m all right for glory.” The leader of the 
meeting never sat down during the telling of these “expe- 
riences”: and, if any brother or sister got tedious or hysterical 
he cleverly snapped his victim up by shouting out a snatch of a 
chorus, in which everybody at once joined, during which, as the 
newspaper reporters say, “the speaker resumed his seat.” An 
enormous place has been erected in London for the training of 
“ officers,” both men and women. Vast sums of money are ac- 
cumulating, for many rich as well as poor people have joined 
“the army”; and everything looks ripe for action on an even 
larger scale. Even the Established Church is moved to look at 
this wonderful movement, and the bishops are consulting about it. 
It is a fact that “the army” sweeps into its ranks thousands upon 
thousands of the rough men and women whom the churches and 
chapels failed to reach; but it is also a fact that it reaches them 
by methods that upset everything we have all associated with 
decency, reverence, wholesomeness, and good taste. But there is 
a great deal in being used or unused to a thing. The woman 
who heads a singing crowd in the streets, and walks backward, 
waving a cotton umbrella as she yells out the hymn, is a pitiable 
object, we say; but she is in downright earnest, and she wants to 
lead poor men and women from “the devil” to God. How does 
she compare with the dainty priest in his “vestments,” who 
stands at the altar conjuring, who, so he says, turns bread and 
wine into God’s body and blood, and prevails on an adoring 


crowd to believe it? 
Joun Pace Hopps, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Bird-Bolts: Shots on the Wing. By Francis Tiffany. Boston: 

George H. Ellis. 1882. 

Brightness, vigor, wholesomeness; hearty sympathy with all 
that is real, kindly, and human in life; honest impatience with 
all shams, frivolous or solemn; the breeziness of one who lives in 
vital relations with men and things about him; the poise and 
conviction of one who is at home with himself and centred in his 
own thought,— such are some of the qualities of these slight but 
very delightful and suggestive essays that Mr. Tiffany has gath- 
ered into this little volume for holiday readers. Two things 
more need to be mentioned, perhaps, to rightly characterize the 
author’s thought. The first, of which there is but an occasional 
appearance in this volume, is a strong and even painfully vivid 
perception of the grim and tragic side of the facts of the world 
and of human life, which sometimes startles his readers in the 
graphic force of his expression of it. The other, which under- 
lies and gives cheer, wholesomeness, and lift to all his utter- 
ances, and which finds frequent expression in this book, is a 
courageous and abounding cheer, which rises to perennial glad- 
ness in nature, happy fellowship with all innocent and healthy 
phases of human life, and manly faith in the pervading and reg- 
nant life of God in all things. Such a vacation volume carried 
in one’s pocket will be opened with relish while resting under 
the trees, or when the continual dropping of a rainy day im- 
prisons one, and found never to weary, but to refresh, invigorate, 
and —if one is fairly receptive — inspire. 

Pebbles, Pearls, and Gems of the Orient. Gathered and arranged 

by Charles D. B. Mills. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1882. 

Mr. Mills’ well-known attainments in Oriental studies, and his 
fine literary and religious sense, render him admirably fitted to 
compile a book like this, culled from among the choice portions 
of many literatures and religions. That this has been a labor of 
gladness as well as a labor of love, those who know the author’s 
enthusiasm for the Eastern religions, and his strong sympathy 
with what is universal in all lands and peoples, will easily 
believe. We do not think the work he has attempted has ever 
been done anything like so well. Two things impress us in turn- 
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ing these pages: How broadly human and familiar are these 
proverbs, aphorisms, figures of ineffable realities! and, How 
great a portion of all that is strong, noble, and sublime in these 
gems of the Orient we have in more perfect, at least in more 
homelike, forms in our Hebrew and Christian Scriptures! 


Summer in the Azores: with a Glimpse of Madeira. By 

C. Alice Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1882. 

Of books for vacation reading, none will better repay perusal 
than this record of a vacation journey among the picturesque 
villages and delightful scenery of the Western Islands. The 
writer is an excellent observer, and joins the enterprise of a 
genuine lover of nature, and the keen insight of an acute student 
of human affairs and the conditions of society about her, with an 
admirable faculty of graphic delineation. So, without any array 
of statistics or pretence of completeness, we are yet put in pos- 
session of a great deal of accurate and carefully sifted informa- 
tion, and made to feel intimately acquainted with the scenes and 
the life portrayed in this little book. 


Annals of Kings Chapel: from the Puritan Age of New 
England to the Present Day. By Henry Wilder Foote. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1882. 
Our readers have already had a taste of the quality of this 

admirable history of the earliest Anglican church established in 
Boston, and we hope they will soon be privileged to read in our 
pages an adequate review of its contents. We wish now simply 
to express our satisfaction that the pastor of this church has had 
courage and patience to undertake the task of putting into this 
permanent and orderly form the large mass of material he found 
waiting his shaping hand, and our conviction that his courage and 
patience have been justified by distinguished success. Mr. Foote 
is to be congratulated upon the appearance of this instalment of 
his work, and the church may well deem itself fortunate in 
having so painstaking, accomplished, and fair-minded an annalist 
to tell the story of its foundation and early fortunes. 
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